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ATTEND THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
VISIT THE CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION 


The University regards the Exposition as a significant part of the educational program 
Chicago offers to those who come to the University for work during the summer, and in 
shaping its schedule has taken full advantage of the educational facilities of the Exposition, 
The Exposition grounds are only a ten-minute ride from the University campus. 











The University Program 


The University offers a choice of work in the Divisions of the Biological Sciences, the 
Humanities, the Physical Sciences, and the Social Sciences, and in the Professional Schools— 
the School of Business, the Divinity School, the School of Education, the Law School, the 
School of Medicine, the School of Social Service Administration, and the Graduate Library 
School. 


Courses on the New Plan 


Six courses on the New College Plan, given by members of the Faculty closely associated 
with the organization of the Plan, will be offered for administrative officers and instructors 
in colleges and secondary schools. 


Special Lectures 


Throughout the Summer a series of lectures by Faculty members and visiting scholars 
will be presented. Topics range from “‘Current Trends in Business” to ‘“‘Public Opinion 
in International Affairs.” 


Conferences 
There will be conferences on permanent readjustments in higher education, the adminis- 
tration and supervision of public schools, the reconstruction of business education in 
secondary schools, county welfare organization, public opinion in international affairs, and 
on other topics. 


Low Transportation Rates 


Because of the Exposition, unusually attractive railroad and bus rates to Chicago will 
be available for Summer Quarter students. For details, consult your local ticket agents. 


SUMMER QUARTER DATES 
First TERM, JUNE 20-JuLy 21 ** Seconp Term, Juty 24-Avucust 25 


For the Summer Quarter Announcements, containing complete details regarding admission, 
courses, housing, expenses, and other information, address 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
Box 71-A 
Tue University or Cuicaco 
Cuicaco, ILiinots 
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THE VALIDITY OF AXIOLOGICAL ETHICS 
HOWARD O. EATON 


SCIENTIFIC ethics has been the dream of moralists 
A ever since Plato believed he had discovered its demon- 
strable principles. If to be scientific is simply to know 
all the reasons that exist for thinking as we do and for not think- 
ing otherwise, then an ethics which did not aspire to be scientific 
would seem to be either mystical or obscurantist. The desire to 
be scientific is, however, not sufficient; the scientific method 
must be accepted as the guide for any research which professes 
any such desire. The method of a research is always of greater 
significance than its results; hardly a fact which was held to be 
true by the scientists of Newton’s day is believed now, but the 
methods which Newton and his compeers laid down have under- 
gone little change. If then, by “‘scientific” ethics one means a 
system of final and ultimate ethical principles, we disclaim any 
interest in them. But if this term has reference to a meth- 
odology whereby one may hope to approach, by critical steps, 
a system of ethics which satisfies the demands made upon it 
better than any other, then we may embark on the search for 
this method under the guidance funished by the search for the 
correct method in the natural sciences. 

Three basic steps in the methodology of natural science are: 
to survey the content of the empirical data to be investigated, 
to discover by close observation and analysis the unity underly- 
ing these diverse data, and to devise adequate methods for test- 
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ing the validity of these unifying theories and for extending 
them. If Scheler has not accomplished the first of these steps 
for axiological ethics, he has at least pointed the way to its 
accomplishment. Hartmann has accepted the bulk of Scheler’s 
results, and has attempted his own contribution in the unifica- 
tion of axiological data by means of certain a priori principles." 
The principles which he suggests can serve at most as first ap- 
proximations; they certainly are not sufficiently established to 
furnish the basis for the ‘‘realm of ends” which he envisages. 
One could, in short, find in Scheler and Hartmann the basis for 
a scientific ethics only by accepting the inaccurate definition of 
science which we have rejected above. The contributions of 
these men are monumental and of the highest value. But they 
fail to offer the technique for the critical testing of their theore- 
tical results which is and must be the crowning achievement of 
true scientific method. Brentano, in his insistence that the 
problem of ethics was not to make it autonomic and free from 
“determinism” but to make it orthonomic and free from error, 
has indicated the direction which axiological ethics must take. 


I 


Franz Brentano was a unique figure in the philosophy of the 
last half-century and exerted a profound influence on such men 
as Stumpf, Marty, Utitz, Hillebrand, Masaryk, Ehrenfels, 
Meinong, Husserl, Kastil, Kraus, and others.? Brentano retired 
from teaching at Vienna in 1895, when still at the height of his 
powers, and the world heard little more of him until his death 
in 1917. During this score of years—in spite of the blindness 
which afflicted him after 1903—he devoted himself whole- 
heartedly to the writings which he had projected, without 

« Cf. the two preceding articles of this series, “The Content of Axiological Ethics” 
(International Journal of Ethics, January, 1932), and ‘‘The Unity of Axiological Ethics” 
(Ibid., July, 1932). The former discusses mainly the work of Scheler, the latter that of 
Hartmann. 


2Cf. Oskar Kraus, Franz Brentano, zur Kenntnis seines Lebens und seiner Lehre. 
Mit Beitrigen von Carl Stumpf und Edmund Husserl. (Munich: Carl Beck, 1919.) 
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thought of immediate publication. There thus accumulated an 
enormous and invaluable collection of manuscripts, most of 
them still unpublished, although the definitive edition of Bren- 
tano’s works is now in progress.’ It will be years, perhaps, be- 
fore it is possible to say definitively what were Brentano’s views 
on many subjects. Through the kindness of Professor Kraus the 
present writer was facilitated in an examination of those manu- 
scripts dealing with the problems of axiology, and since this 
material is extremely pertinent to our present problem it will 
be presented briefly here, in the hope that a wider realization 
of its fundamental significance will encourage an early publica- 
tion of it in full. 

There were three aspects of the problem of the validity of 
axiological judgments to which Brentano devoted his attention 
after 1895. In the first place he was concerned to discover to 
what extent his assertion could be sustained that these judg- 
ments were essentially analogous to those judgments in logic 
which are self-evident. Unless there are certain axiological judg- 
ments which can thus make some such claim on our acceptance, 
we are driven back to the hedonistic relativism of the de gusti- 
bus, which would mean, of course, that any attempt at a scientific 
method in axiology is foredoomed to failure. In the second 
place, even if certain axiological judgments may lay claim to 
validity of a unique sort, it is necessary to consider the signif- 
icance of the emotional factor in all axiological judgments, in 
order to understand the nature of the values judged about. 
Finally, we must see the bearing which these theoretical results 
have upon Brentano’s view of the canons of practical ethics, at 
least in so far as his ethical system makes a claim to validity. 

In a manuscript dealing with the nature of love and hate‘ 


3 Published by Felix Meiner, Leipzig, 1921 ff. Ten volumes to date. 

4 The Manuscript is entitled ‘“Vom Lieben und Hassen” and was dictated in May, 
1907. These manuscripts are now housed in the archives of the Brentano Society, 
recently established with the assistance of President Masaryk. The headquarters of the 
society are at U vozovky 1218, Prague VII, Czechoslovakia. Professor Kraus will be 
pleased, he assures me, to answer any inquiries concerning these manuscripts. 
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Brentano argues that there is a certain analogy between affec- 
tions and judgments in the matter of their rightness or validity. 
This analogy does not permit us to reduce either class to the 
other; but just as in logic certain judgments are self-evident 
and others are derived from these, so in the affections some are 
self-evidently right, and the rightness of others is to be validly 
deduced from the former. He points out that opposite errors 
have grown up at this point: some have contended that every- 
thing which one loves is (for him) worthy of love, while others 
deny any possibility of a self-evident rightness of the affections 
at all. Brentano opposes both these extreme views, but admits 
that the only effective way to meet these arguments is the de- 
notative way of actually listing those affections which may 
claim apodictic rightness comparable to the fundamental judg- 
ments of logic. He excludes from this list the instinctive urges 
and drives, hunger, thirst, and the habitual tendencies which 
acquire their force from repetition, such as greed. On the other 
hand he argues, as he had done in 1889,° that it is obvious that 
we love rightly when we love knowledge, joy, just rewards and 
punishments, ideas, and the love of the right itself. As to our 
preferences, it is equally clear that we prefer rightly when we 
prefer knowledge rather than ignorance, to know more rather 
than to know less, or to know that many are happy rather than 
few or none. If a person refuses to admit these things, and as- 
serts that if anyone chooses in the opposite sense it is simply a 
question of taste, Brentano insists vehemently that we must 
recognize how utterly baroque his ideas are.’ 
5 Cf. G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica (Cambridge, 1922), pp. 143 f. 


6 Franz Brentano, Vom Ursprung sittlicher Erkenntnis (1889); (English translation, 
The Origin of the Knowledge of Right and Wrong (London: 1902], pp. 19 ff). 


7It would hardly seem necessary to defend Brentano’s views from the criticisms 
which one finds in Hans Margolius, Die Ethik Franz Brentanos (Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 
1929), pp. 30f., to the effect that because there are cases where ignorance is bliss one 
can deny the inherent (self-evident) preferability of knowledge. Margolius overlooks 
the fact that knowledge is preferable only in general, ceteris paribus. The same answer 
applies to his critique of Brentano’s rule that pleasure is in general preferable. That 
Brentano’s theory dealt only in generalities is clear from Kraus, op. cit., p. 62. 
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Brentano then engages on a lengthy discussion as to the sort 
of logical judgment which bears the closest analogy to these 
evidently right axiological judgments. The latter are not simi- 
lar to the immediately self-evident (postulational) propositions 
of logic, but rather to those judgments which flow from the 
nature of the concepts with which they deal. There are cases 
where the idea of the concept brings about its own self-evident 
denial, as e.g., the idea of a round-square leads to the self- 
evidently right denial of the existence of any such thing. In a 
similar way the love of knowledge springs, as self-evidently a 
right love, from the idea of knowledge itself; the self-evidently 
right hatred of pain from the idea of pain per se, ‘“‘which is an 
inner hate of itself.’”” The knowledge that these loves and hates 
are right is therefore apodictic; we know that it cannot be other- 
wise than right. 

Having thus examined briefly, if not inadequately, Bren- 
tano’s technique for selecting that small group of self-evidently 
right axiological judgments which are to furnish the basis for his 
ethical system, we may properly raise a question as to the unity 
and self-consistency of these data. Here it would seem that the 
very process of selection has ex hypothesi excluded any possibil- 
ity of inconsistency. It has hitherto* seemed to me that we are 
rather in danger of falling into an opposite error, that of circu- 
larity of reasoning. The circularity in Brentano’s earlier defini- 
tion of the good stood out most clearly where he said, “We call 
something good when the love of it is right. That which is to be 
loved with a right love, that which is worthy of love, is good 
in the widest sense of the word.’ And again this circularity was 
apparent when he posited as the ultimate canon of morality: 
“Choose the highest among attainable goods.’ Brentano’s 
definition of the good thus appears to be distinctly circular. 
This appearance of circularity could have been avoided, however, 

5 Cf. Eaton, The Austrian Philosophy of Values (Norman, Oklahoma: University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1930), pp. 68 ff. 

9 Brentano, Origin, etc., p. 16. % [bid., p. 12. 
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had he published a lecture on truth which he delivered in 1889 
(the same year in which he delivered his famous lecture on 
ethics). The recent publication of this lecture’ enables us to 
fill in this gap in his system, for by way of explanation of his 
concept of truth, as he then understood it, he says: 


Let us explain the concept (of truth) through a very close parallel. In 
the sphere of emotions we also find a contraposition, namely, between 
love and hate, and for everything that can come into question one of these 
(two) attitudes is appropriate in each case and the other is not. And asa 
result everything thinkable falls into one of two classes of which one 
includes everything for which love is appropriate, and the other every- 
thing for which hate is appropriate. Objects in the first class we call good, 
those in the second, bad. Thus we can say that a love or a hate is right or 
wrong according to whether we love the good and hate the bad or vice 
versa. Further, in the cases of right loving or hating our emotions cor- 
respond to their objects, are in correspondence with the values; in the 
cases of perverted loving or hating, on the contrary, our emotions con- 
tradict them, are out of harmony with their values. 


Here Brentano defines a right love as a love of the good, and 
the circle would seem to be more firmly closed than ever. But 
this citation not only defines rightness but also goodness itself. 
The good is that for which love is appropriate. Love is, of 
course, an act of interest-taking, and we may legitimately pre- 
suppose a knowledge of the character of love on the part of the 
average man where we may not presuppose such a knowledge 
of goodness or rightness. This presupposition is no more extra- 
ordinary than to demand that a sound theory of color-vision 
shall not be the product of a color-blind man. Furthermore 
“appropriateness” does not involve valuation or a previous 
knowledge of goodness in the same sense that rightness would 
seem to do. Appropriateness is a qualification which could pre- 
sumably be subject to rational determination free from axiology 
—a fact which Brentano seized upon in making use of this defini- 
tion of the good as an analogy for the explanation of his concept 
of the truth. Therefore, in so far as Brentano relies upon our 


11 In Franz Brentano, Wahrheit und Evidenz (Leipzig: Felix Meiner, 1930), pp. 3 ff. 
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purely experiential knowledge of love and of appropriateness, he 
has saved his definition of the good from circularity. When this 
criticism of circularity in Brentano’s earlier argument was 
brought to the attention of Professor Kastil, he suggested that 
in his opinion Brentano would (vielleicht!) have replied that as 
to just what it is to love rightly we must depend upon our native 
intuitions, our “immediate inner perceptions.” Professor Kraus 
has made this point clearer still when he points out that Bren- 
tano’s concept of the rightly to be loved is a normative concept, 
not needing justification itself, but rather furnishing justifica- 
tion for other judgments, just as a judgment is seen to be false 
when it contradicts a self-evidently true judgment.” 


II 


That axiological judgments are in some sense or other emo- 
tional phenomena is not open to serious dispute, but the exact 
nature of the relationship between the emotions, the axiological 
judgments, and the values judged is the heart of value theory 


in general. In his earlier work Brentano had contented himself 
with the assertion that value judgments were the product of 
the third of his three ‘“‘faculties of the soul” or three possible 
categories of subject-object relationship, namely, the activities 
of loving and hating (Gemiitstdtigkeiten). When he now turns 
to the study of love and hate,’ he realizes that the relationship 
between the various possible faculties is far more intimate than 
he had previously held. With reference to emotional phenome- 
na Brentano points out that one must distinguish between emo- 
tion and its physiological concomitants, thus arriving at results 
essentially like those reached by Cannon in his criticism of the 
James-Lange theory. “‘As Aristotle says,” he remarks, ‘‘since 
fear makes one shiver as if cold, it happens that people are 
fearful in chilly places without knowing what they fear.’’ On 
this basis Brentano distinguishes two fundamental types of 


" Kraus, op. cit., p. 63, and Margolius, op. cit., p. 49 n. 
3 In the same manuscript, “Vom Lieben und Hassen.” 
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pleasure: that in which the object of thought is itself the object 
of the accompanying emotion, and that in which the emotion is 
disproportionate to or irrelevant to the object of thought, ice., 
where the emotion is a purely physiological redundance. “Thus, 
when Newton read the revised calculations of the Moon’s dis- 
tance he was overcome with joy. He lay under the most pro- 
nounced physical effects of pleasure, which was really a re- 
dundance for his spiritual pleasure. Similarly Archimedes and 
his ‘Eureka!’ ... .”” Brentano discusses these higher types of 
pleasure as being qualitatively different from the pleasures which 
are more strictly sensual. He finally concludes in agreement 
with Aristotle that that pleasure alone is a good pleasure which 
accompanies a good act. This forces us to consider the relations 
between pleasure and the good. 

In this same manuscript Brentano defends the thesis that 
nature has teleologically ordered it for the most part that cer- 
tain normal and healthy activities are linked with pleasure, al- 
though he admits the possibility of abnormality in this respect. 
Normality is generally the product of natural experiences and 
great care during the early life of the individual; where abnor- 
mality has developed it must be corrected by careful supple- 
mentary training. The normal is potentially more pleasant than 
the abnormal, in that the abnormally more pleasant under re- 
stricted conditions can never reach the level of the normally 
pleasant, ‘“‘just as one who in learning to play the piano has ac- 
customed himself to a bad style of fingering can perhaps strike 
the keys more easily in his abnormal way than in the normal way 
which is really better in itself, but none the less not so well as if 
he were accustomed to the better way ” Perhaps this 
view of a normal which was the basis of pleasure was an out- 
growth of the optimism which colored all of Brentano’s later 
metaphysical thought. In a sense it begs the whole question 
of pleasure itself, throwing us back upon a prior determination 
of the normal. For ethics, however, this is a more constructive 


«4 Cf. Brentano, Vom Dasein Gottes (Leipzig: Meiner, 1929). 
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program than any purely dialectical hedonism, for it calls upon 
us to exhaust every possible source of information as to what is 
normal and normally pleasurable. Even though such a survey 
leads to no final system of ethics, it will lead to much sane evalua- 
tion and self-appraisal, and that will be a gain for any future 
ethical thinking. 

Brentano’s views lead here to his opposition to hedonism. 
This is important not primarily for itself, but for the perspec- 
tives it gives us in the psychology of emotions and valuations. 
If pleasure and the good are thus intimately related, is it justi- 
fiable to strive for pleasure itself? This does not seem advisable. 
for it is a self-defeating and paradoxical undertaking. It is much 
better to strive for other goods, and then pleasure will come of 
itself. As Brentano puts it, when one devotes himself to science 
he alone can enjoy the pleasures peculiar to it, when one proves 
himself to be morally upright he feels the joys peculiar to acts 
of moral virtue (and let us hope that Brentano did not have in 
mind here the joys of the pharisee and the prig!), when one 
cares for his bodily needs by eating and drinking, when one 
looks out for the continuance of the race, he is rewarded with 
pleasures which nature has wisely (and teleologically?) attached 
to such acts. Brentano even goes farther in his healthy appre- 
ciation for the true function of pleasure. If a chain of dis- 
appointments should tempt one to pathologically melancholy 
moods, then the deliberate search for sensual pleasure gains a 
deep significance as a remedy and help against such onslaughts. 
And he adds that St. Francis of Assisi, when he gave the rule to 
his brothers: ‘Serve the Lord with gladness,” rejoiced when 
they lightened the following of his precepts with such means as 
“Vinum, ut laetificet cor hominibus.” Brentano concludes his 
discussion with the couplet :*5 

Folgst Du der Lust mit sehnender Brust, sie ziehet und fliehet; 
Wahlst Du zur edlen die Bahn, folgt sie Dir liebend hinan. 


s Translated freely, this runs: 
If Joy be thy quest, she mocks thy behest and flees thine eager embrace; 
Seek the right, and she will delight to follow thine every pace. 
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Thus the direct search for pleasure is paradoxically self- 
defeating, a fact which constitutes the paradox of values that 
lies at the root of most pessimisms such as that of Schopenhauer. 
Yet ultimately this paradox is nothing other than the relativity 
of our emotional life, due to the fact that our emotions bear a 
direct relation to our efforts at adaptive response to our environ- 
ment and to the objects of our desires. Brentano does not fully 
recognize this but it is important to go beyond his thought at 
this point to understand fully its implications. That emotions 
are related to our adaptive responses has long been recognized, 
but it has not been so frequently noted that this relation is such 
that the more perfectly adaptive is our response, the less in- 
tense, relatively, is our emotion, emotions thus being inversely 
proportional to the success of our response to the value (or de- 
sire) situation. This gives us a basis on which to settle the debate 
between the subjectivists and the objectivists. The former, rep- 
resented by men such as Meinong and Ehrenfels, tell us that 
values consist in nothing more than the feelings (or desires) 
which the subject has with respect to the object. The objectiv- 
ists, as represented by the phenomenologists, such as Scheler 
and Hartmann, insist that values are merely revealed to the 
subject in the course of his emotional or conative experiences, 
but that the ‘“‘true value’ lies behind the immediate experience 
and is to be found only as a denizen of its own “‘realm of ends.” 
In the light of the paradox of values neither theory can be ulti- 
mately right. Values cannot be defined in terms of emotions 
and desires alone, as long as the satisfaction of the desires ipso 
facto destroys the emotion. A certain object is a value object, 
not because its existence or possession causes or is accompanied 
by an emotion (Meinong), but because its possession quiets the 
emotion. Intrinsic values are most manifest in the aesthetic 
experience, which is, in the typical case, free from emotion. Nor 
can emotions “reveal’’ values (Scheler), if it is true that emo- 
tions are inversely proportional to the success of our responses 
with regard to the object. Emotion at most indicates that some- 
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thing is still lacking in the total response situation ; the presence 
of the emotion may thus mediate the extrinsic values based on 
desire and bring about further efforts at adaptation. Emotions 
cannot possibly be a guide to values. 

We must rather here follow Brentano in employing an en- 
tirely different technique in the search for values, a technique 
drawn from a knowledge of the nature of things and of men, a 
technique dominated by the concept of “normality,” in the 
confident expectation that successive advances along the path 
to the good will be accompanied by the emotion of happiness. 
Thus we will seek the good for its own sake, not for the decep- 
tive hope that it may be mediate to happiness. The ethical 
problem is so infinitely complex and dynamic in its changes that 
it is idle to speculate as to whether happiness would also accom- 
pany the final achievement of the ideal. One suspects not, and 
that an ethical Alexander would weep for more worlds to con- 
quer. But for us here and now it is sufficient to know that the 
path of ethical progress stretches before us without visible end, 
and that all we need is a criterion by which we can be reasonably 
sure that we are making progress along this path. Such a canon 
should provide the basis for a technique by which we could test 
the validity of the individual propositions in any ethical system. 


III 


The one ethical canon to meet these conditions upon which 
Brentano insisted at all times was that we should always choose 
the best among attainable goods. He repeats and develops this 
canon in another of his unpublished manuscripts.” Any ethics 
would be objectionable, he says, which contends that the real- 
ization of goods which are clearly recognized as the better among 
attainable goods should be placed lower than any other good. 
The question, e.g., whether truthfulness is a duty which knows 
no exception cannot possibly be decided in contradiction to this 

6 Entitled ‘Ueber Martineau,” dated April 12, 1907. This is a very valuable docu- 


ment in which Brentano compares his system with that of Martineau, Sidgwick, and 
other British ethicists. 
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canon. If one grants such exceptions he might, either in general, 
or in a particular case, be misled by false calculations. Truth- 
telling, obedience to constituted authority, and all of the spe- 
cific virtues are what Brentano refers to as the ‘‘secondary moral 
principles,” and he says of them that they all permit of excep- 
tions, in contrast to the highest self-evident principle that one 
must always prefer the preferable. (It is easy to understand, 
he adds, that moral habituation would call forth a sort of instinc- 
tive opposition to any deviation from the secondary moral 
principles, no matter how justified, as Martineau, according to 
what he tells us of himself, was accustomed to experience.) 
Thus we have at last a canon of axiological ethics which should 
serve for the criticism of particular ethical choices, keeping 
fully in mind the concrete situation. It is not a rigid Procrus- 
tean bed by which to torture dissident opinion into conformity. 
It is not a blind and formal categorical imperative, to be applied 
indifferently to all cases. It demands an open mind for untried 
but plausible potentialities, a supple intelligence to grapple with 
the vagaries of the individual situation, and a moral courage 
which almost made a Martineau quail. 

The chief significance of this canon is that it makes axiology 
fundamental to ethics, but in a different way than this occurs 
in the system of Scheler and Hartmann. According to the phe- 
nomenologists the discovery of values was the basic operation 
in the definition of the ethically good. According to Brentano 
the situation is reversed; the good (defined as that for which 
the act of love is appropriate) is the foundation of the definition 
, of value. The fundamental datum in terms of which the process 
| proceeds is not an insight into the axiological world (vouchsafed 
| to us by a phenomenological Wesensschau), but an inner per- 
| ception (innere Wahrnehmung) of our own psychic functioning, 
both in the emotional act of love (or hate) and in the intellec- 
tual act of determining appropriateness. In order that we may 
choose the greatest among attainable goods we must know the 
good (as Brentano defines it) and we must know relative attain- 
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ability. There are thus two problems involved in Brentano’s 
methodology for the determination of an ethical choice: (1) the 
axiological problem of a fair and impartial decision as to the 
good, and (2) the practical problem of establishing the relative 
probability and attainability of the competing goods. 

With regard to the former problem, he suggests that we must 
employ the technique proposed by Hutcheson and other Eng- 
lish ethicists, namely, to determine our choices so far as possible 
in advance by means of hypothetical questions. It is easier, he 
insists, to withstand a temptation if I think of the conflict be- 
tween duty and tempting pleasure only hypothetically. Once 
I am swept into the maelstrom of contending passions all hope 
of dispassionately weighing the ultimate values involved is lost. 
What we must do, if possible, is to acquire a permanent knowl- 
edge of the superiority of one good over competing goods; once 
in the possession of this knowledge, if we choose the lesser good 
then we act contrary to our conscience and we feel ourselves 
worthy of blame. When Hutcheson distinguishes between peace- 
ful and stirred-up emotional behavior, and thought concerning 
the former that it is right and makes itself known as right, one 
cannot deny that the characterizing (of the good) as restful does 
not fit badly with what we have here presented. The hypotheti- 
cal preference has indeed a relatively peaceful character, and 
yet its being hypothetical is not that which marks it as right 
(i.e., valid). Just as there can be perverted hypothetical judg- 
ments, so also perverted hypothetical wishes. The truth is that 
one can speak of a moral choice only in cases where one gives 
the preference to that which appears to be the better solely 
because it appears to be the better. 

With regard to the second problem mentioned above, attain- 
ability, all that Brentano was able to offer is the remark that 
inasmuch as in the choice not only the act itself and its immedi- 
ate consequences, but also ultimate effects come into considera- 
tion, it is clear that one must pay attention to what is thought 
to be the best which can be realized of all that lies under one’s 
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control. And that is perhaps all that one could ask by way of 
general theory. The rest is practice, and a vast number of 
fruitful and pertinent suggestions on practical ethics are to be 
found in Brentano’s lectures on practical ethics, which it is to be 
hoped will be published soon. These practical suggestions are 
not to be taken, however, as a part of the theory of axiological 
ethics, which is and must remain a body of general methods by 
which ethical questions can be examined, tentatively answered, 
and these tentative answers subjected to a continuous and 
fruitful criticism. 

In these respects axiological ethics not only differs from all 
other ethical systems (which have relied upon extraneous con- 
siderations such as metaphysics or theology to win assent to 
them), but it alone offers the possibility of solution for the 
major problems of our contemporary civilization. Mr. Charles 
A. Beard has recently sounded the call for a ‘‘search for the 
center’’?? which he quite correctly defines as an ethical center of 
our life under present (dynamically changing) conditions. Mr. 
Beard, however, rather contemptuously brushes aside the 
ethicists as being unlikely to be of help in this search. And it 
must be admitted that an ethics which poses as being in posses- 
sion of unquestionable truth, and which pontifically demands 
loyalty to its unctuous tenets, should be brushed aside by any- 
one as realistically minded as Mr. Beard. But surely Mr. Beard 
would not contemn an ethics whose only canon (but whose in- 
variable canon) is to seek the best among attainable goods, for 
that is what Mr. Beard himself seeks. There might conceiva- 
bly be quarrels between the different parties engaged on this 
search as to what constitutes the best among the goods attain- 
able in each particular situation. Our problem, then, is merely 
one of technique and method by which such secondary problems 
might be shown to be the detailed and insignificant questions 
which they are. There does not exist at present even the begin- 
ning of such a technique; each protagonist of a particular belief 

17 Charles A. Beard, ‘“‘A Search for the Center,” Scribners, January, 1932, p. 2. 
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or theory demands complete and final acceptance of his views, 
and if he happens to be in a favorable position politically or 
socially he is able to make his demand good, within limits. 
Failing in this, his only alternative is a compromise solution, 
which is at best a meaningless jumble of competing concepts, 
and at worst a case of political log-rolling. 

It would seem that this situation might be corrected by con- 
ducting ethical research under the same methodological assump- 
tions which now govern in the sciences. The only difference need 
be that instead of the scientist’s assumption of a unified and 
non-contradictory world of physical fact, we must assume a uni- 
fied and non-contradictory world of personal and social values. 
We need not be subject to criticism for inability to say just 
what is the final nature of this world of values any more than 
the scientist need feel the necessity of telling us at once what is 
the ultimate character of the world of facts. The task of the 
scientist is the maximization of our knowledge of fact, whereas 
the goal of ethics is the maximization of values. But for the 
most part the methods of scientist and ethicist can be very 
similar. In the determination of what values are to be maxi- 
mized we must rely for the most part upon the free choice of 
individuals. Each man knows what are for him the highest 
values. No man is qualified to assert what are the values for 
others (except perhaps for his own minor children). Axiological 
ethics certainly makes no claim to special sources of informa- 
tion on these points; its only function is as a guide to help each 
one maximize the values which are for him most precious, in so 
far as this is possible under the obvious limitations of the con- 
flicting interests of others. This democracy in the determination 
of goals does not imply a theory of laissez faire in the pursuit 
of these ends, for many of the highest values imply, and can- 
not be achieved without, a high degree of intelligent and loyal 
co-operation on the basis of well-established social and economic 
institutions. The detailed technique and method for the maxi- 
mization of values may thus very well approximate more and 
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more to the operative technique in the sciences. The same ne- 
cessity for the routine observation and recording of relevant 
empirical data, for the formulation of guiding principles of 
thought on the basis of the classification and analysis of these 
data, and for the testing of these principles by applying them 
to other similar situations, governs here as it governs in the 
operations of the scientific technologies. 

There does not exist as yet any such axiological ethics, im- 
bued with the spirit of scientific method. Scheler, Hartmann, 
Brentano, and others such as Mr. G. E. Moore have contributed 
to it. All we can hope to do now is to familiarize ourselves with 
these contributions, to understand the differences between this 
sort of ethics and other ethical systems, to examine its basis in 
the psychology of valuation, to appreciate its content and meth- 
od, and to surmise its ultimate goals and potentialities. Any 
further progress toward its achievement will come when and 
only when that which has been accomplished so far is found 
good by those who would join in the search for the intelligibly 
good. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 





LEGAL ETHICS 
HUGH E. WILLIS 


r “QHE end of law always has been and now is the creation 
of a better social order. In some stages of legal devel- 
opment the end of the law has not been as comprehen- 

sive as it has been in other stages; it has not sometimes under- 
taken to do as much for the social order as it has at other; 
but the end of the law has always been some sort of a better 
social order. The goal of life is now generally thought to be the 
self-realization of humanity, or the perfection of all human 
beings, which of course would mean an ideal social order. At 
different times other goals of life like happiness, or pleasure, 
have had their advocates, but at the present time the goal of the 
self-realization of humanity has the greatest advocates. This 
was the goal of the religion of Jesus and of the other ethical 
religions. The goal of the law is, therefore, the same goal as the 
goal of the ethical religions. It is an ethical goal. 

In order for the conduct of lawyers to be ethical, they should 
do all that it is possible for them to do to make law accomplish 
its purpose. They have been given by society the job of admin- 
istering law. They have been given a monopoly on this job so 
that no one else can interfere with their work. They not only 
have the job of administering the law, but they have been given 
the responsibility of making the law either as members of the 
state legislatures and Congress or as judges on the bench, but 
principally as judges on the bench. Hence, if the law is ever going 
to accomplish its purpose, it must be as a result of the work of 
lawyers. In so far as lawyers make the law accomplish this pur- 
pose their conduct may be said to be ethical. In so far as they 
fail to make the law accomplish this purpose their conduct may 
be said to be unethical. The ethical duties of the lawyer, conse- 
quently, are those which relate to the goal or purpose of the law. 
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In what different ways may lawyers undertake to make the 
law accomplish its purpose? There are three main lines of work 
of this sort which lawyers may do. The first relates to the law 
itself as an instrument for a better social order. The second 
relates to the conduct of the lawyers as individuals in relation 
to that social order. The third relates to the lawyers in relation 
to the conduct of others and such social order. 


I 


The first ethical duty of lawyers is that of making the law 
as fit an instrument as possible for the accomplishment of the 
purpose or the goal of the law. How well have the lawyers per- 
formed this duty? On the whole, it may be said that this duty 
has been well discharged. 

They have made in the law a scheme of social control, con- 
sisting of legal capacities and legal redress, which undertakes to 
make a better social order by delimiting personal liberty for the 
protection of those social interests necessary for an ideal social 
order. This scheme of social control has been made by them to 
operate negatively to restrain those vicious elements of society 
whose conduct would interfere with the attainment of the goal 
of the law and affirmatively to co-ordinate the various activities 
of the different specialized classes of society whose specialized 
activities need some super-planning to make them work in 
harmony. The social interests which they have made the law 
protect have been, in historical order, the social interest in 
peace, the social interest in the general security of life and per- 
sonal safety, of the family and of property, the social interest in 
reputation, the social interest in the freedom of locomotion, the 
social interest in advantages open to the community generally, 
like freedom of the highways, freedom of contract and liveli- 
hood, the social interest in privacy, the social interest in general 
morals, the social interest in social institutions—political, re- 
ligious, and economic—the social interest in social resourses— 
natural and human—the social interest in general progress, and 
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the social interest in the individual life. In order to protect 
these social interests they have created a hierarchy of rights, 
powers, privileges, and immunities with correlative liabilities, 
and provided, as a backing or sanction for them, courts and legal 
procedure consisting of the rules of pleading, evidence, and 
practice. 

Have the lawyers discharged their ethical duty in this scheme 
of social control which they have created? So far as law is a 
scheme of external social control the answer must be in the af- 
firmative. The ethical religions are schemes of self-control, but 
this does not mean that there is anything wrong about a 
scheme of social control. Jesus, it is true, refused to adopt a 
method of external social control, but this does not mean that he 
regarded social control as unethical. It means simply that he re- 
garded his method of internal self-control as better. Many times 
he indicated that there was no essential antagonism between 
his religion and the law. All the legal systems of the world 
have been forms of external social control. So far as the law 
undertakes to restrain the bad conduct of individuals it is ap- 
parent that it would tend to make a better social order if it were 
successful. So far as it undertakes to co-ordinate the specialized 
activities of the different interest groups of society it also can 
easily be shown that the law would tend to create a better 
social order if successful. In physical life, which is made up 
of cells, there is no need of brain nor spinal cord when the 
life consists of a single cell, as in the amoeba; but it is necessary 
to have a brain and spinal cord to co-ordinate the work of 
different cells when they have become specialized, as in human 
beings, so that certain cells do one kind of work, as in bones; 
other cells do another kind of work as in muscles; other cells 
do another kind of work, as in nerves; and other cells do an- 
other kind of work, as in the blood. So in social life, while there 
is no need for a social brain and spinal cord, while the social 
life is simple and the social unit is sufficient unto itself, yet when 
the social life becomes complex, as in the modern social life 
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where one class of people does one kind of specialized work, and 
another class another kind of specialized work, etc., it is neces- 
sary to have a social brain and spinal cord to co-ordinate all the 
various activities of these specialized groups. So far as the social 
interests to be protected are concerned, it must be admitted 
that we should have a better social order if all of the social 
interests as yet recognized by law were protected. These social 
interests have a sort of an ethical flavor. Even Jesus said that 
if people desired to get into the Kingdom of Heaven they must 
first respect the social interest in personal safety (not kill), the 
social interest in the family (not commit adultery), the social in- 
terest in property (not steal), and the social interest in reputa- 
tion (not bear false witness). It will also have to be admitted that 
the scheme of rights, powers, privileges, immunities, duties, etc., 
created by the law would tend to give us a better social order. 
Wherever there is a social interest of one sort or another it is 
almost self-evident that people owe a duty with respect to such 
matters, and if this duty relates to a particular person or per- 
sons such person or persons should have rights. If all people 
discharged their legal duties and refrained from interfering with 
the legal privileges, powers, and immunities of others, the social 
interests recognized by the law would be protected, and if these 
social interests were protected we should as a result have a 
better social order, and if we had a better social order the law 
would accomplish the end of its existence. To this extent, there- 
fore, it may be said that in the main the lawyers have discharged 
their ethical duties.’ 

Yet, it is a matter of common notoriety that the law in the 
United States is not accomplishing very much in the way of 
giving us a better social order. Is any part of this reason due to 
the legal system itself? We have already referred to that part 

‘It is true that in case law little evidence can be found of any attempt on the 
part of the judges to make the law conform to any ideal ethical standard. They have 
no general formula as to what morality ought to be. Winfield, Ethics in English Case 


Law 45 Harv. L. Rev. 112. See, also, Pound, The Ideal Element in American Judicial 
Decision, 45 Harv. L. Rev. 136. 
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of the law known as substantive law. There is left only adjec- 
tive law. Have the lawyers discharged their ethical duties with 
reference to court organization and legal procedure? The an- 
swer to this question must be in the negative, so far as lawyers 
in the United States are concerned. The system of legal pro- 
cedure in the United States is unlike any other system of legal 
procedure in the world. It is something like what the English 
legal procedure used to be sixty or more years ago before the 
English reformed their legal procedure so as to make it a real 
system for the administration of justice. The lawyers in the 
United States have not so reformed our legal procedure. Yet 
one reason why our law is not creating a better social order is 
because of our system of legal procedure. It is a system full of 
delays, expense, uncertainties, and technicalities. It is a system 
which administers justice on the principle of a game played by 
trial attorneys, and justice is made to depend upon the skill 
with which attorneys involved play the game. Such a system 
of legal procedure is not calculated to make people discharge 
their duties or obtain their rights, powers, privileges and im- 
munities, and of course if this does not happen social interests 
are not protected, and if social interests are not protected the 
social order is not improved. Our courts are not well organized 
for judicial business. Instead of one court with different 
branches, we have within each state different courts, and in- 
stead of judges appointed for life, we have, for the most part, 
judges elected for short terms. Leading members of the 
bench and bar have condemned our system of legal procedure. 
Former Chief Justice Taft said our criminal procedure is so bad 
that in his judgment he thought our situation would be no 
worse if we abolished it and had no criminal procedure at all. 
Yet, in spite of all this, the lawyers as a class not only have done 
almost nothing for the improvement of our legal procedure, 
but they have actively and effectively opposed the legal reforms 
which have been proposed by others. Here is one respect, there- 
fore, where the lawyers of the United States, with certain strik- 
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ing, illustrious exceptions, have not been discharging their ethi- 
cal duties as lawyers. 
II 


The second ethical duty of the lawyers is themselves to obey 
the law. If the law is a scheme of social control for the protec- 
tion of social interest so as to give us a better social order, and 
if the lawyers have been intrusted as they have been with the 
job, or monopoly, of administering the law so as to see that it 
accomplishes its purpose, it would seem to be self-evident that 
the obvious and main duty of the lawyers should be themselves 
to obey the law, so as not to interfere with the law’s accomplish- 
ment of its purpose, but directly themselves to help in its ac- 
complishment. Therefore, they should obey not only all of the 
general rules of substantive law, but also the general rules of 
adjective law or legal procedure (but this does not negative their 
duty to reform any parts of the law which need reform); and it 
is no defense for them to plead that the empirical science of 
law differs from the formal science of law, and that they are 
under obligation to obey only the impirical science of law, 
which is impossible, and that therefore they are excused, be- 
cause no one can obey a law which does not as yet exist. 
Lawyers who are guilty of murder, or adultery, or stealing of 
property, or slander and libel, or of violation of the prohibition 
law, or of violations of our tax laws, are themselves doing the 
very things which they are supposed to be preventing others 
from doing, and it would seem that any lawyer guilty of any of 
these things is unfit to be intrusted with the work of administer- 
ing the law. His conduct is certainly most unethical. And it 
would seem that only those whose conduct is ethical should be 
intrusted with the administration of the law whose end is an 
ethical end. How can the law ever become an instrumentality 
for a better social order if the lawyers who are intrusted with 
the administering of the law themselves violate it so as to make 
it fail to accomplish its purpose so far as they themselves are 
concerned? Yet there are many members of the legal profession 
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who think that so long as a lawyer does not embezzle the funds 
of his client he is perfectly fit to practice law. The legal profes- 
sion has in it many members who have been guilty of some of the 
worst crimes. Some of our most corrupt and dishonest politicians 
in the United States are members of the legal profession. 
Members of the legal profession are perfectly willing to sell their 
services to public utility companies and other clients who de- 
sire to learn ways of evading or getting around the social control 
of the law. A recent poll by questionnaire of the various pro- 
fessions and occupations in the United States shows on the ques- 
tion of assistance in the enforcement of our prohibition laws that 
the legal profession has the worst standing. Probably the mem- 
bers of the legal profession are as guilty as, if not more guilty 
than, anybody else of violation of our tax laws, either for them- 
selves or their clients, because they know better than anybody 
else how to do it. What has been said about substantive law is 
also true of adjective law. It seems to be a matter of pride 
with the attorneys to see how many rules of the game of legal 
procedure—and in the United States it is a game—they can 
violate and not be caught at violating. When members of ath- 
letic teams violate the rules of athletic contests it is generally 
thought that their conduct is unethical. It would seem that 
when attorneys violate the rules of their game their conduct 
also should be classified as unethical. We must conclude, there- 
fore, that lawyers as a class do not have the sense of moral re- 
sponsibility which they should have, and that too many of them 
are not discharging the duty of obedience to law which the 
ethics of their profession requires of them. 


III 


The third ethical duty of lawyers is to administer the law 
so as to make others obey it, and thereby help to give us a better 
social order. They should administer the law so as to restrain 
the criminals from committing crimes, or if they cannot restrain 
them from committing crimes in some other way to protect 
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society from their criminality. They should administer the law 
so as to prevent torts and other civil wrong-doing, or, if they 
cannot prevent these wrongs, so as to administer justice in some 
other way. They should administer the law so as to make the 
law perform that function of co-ordinating the special activities 
of the groups in the social order where such special activities 
need co-ordination. Lawyers perhaps would admit that this is 
one of their duties. Yet, too many practice law as though their 
only duty was to win cases. At all events, the fact is that our 
law in the United States is not being administered so as to 
make it an effective scheme of social control, so far as others 
than lawyers are concerned. Our country has a reputation for 
its criminality and lawlessness. No other civilized country can 
compare with our country in this respect. Instead of our law 
being administered so as to give us a social order growing better, 
it seems to be administered so as to give us a social order grow- 
ing worse. Criminals are on the increase. Lawlessness is becom- 
ing worse. Our prisons and penitentiaries seem to be breeding- 
places for more criminals and worse criminals. Our machinery 
for the regulation of the specialized activities of the various 
groups has almost failed to function. Public service commis- 
sions and other administrative tribunals are not accomplishing 
what they should accomplish in this respect. In this third re- 
spect also, therefore, the lawyers of the United States are un- 
ethical. 

What has been said above, of course, does not apply to all law- 
yers in the United States. Many of the members of the legal 
profession and most of the leading members of the legal pro- 
fession have tried to discharge all of their ethical duties as law- 
yers. They have advocated the reform of those parts of our 
legal system which are in need of reform. They have obeyed 
the great principles of the law so far as they themselves are 
concerned. They have tried to administer the law so as to make 
it accomplish the purpose for which it exists. Nevertheless, the 
fact remains that in all three of the above respects which have 
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been outlined, the lawyers as a whole have not been fulfilling 
their ethical duties. This is due to those members of the legal 
profession who are not the leading members of the profession, 
but unworthy members of it. Yet, the fact remains that they 
are members of the legal profession and their conduct is un- 
ethical, and that they are dragging down our whole scheme of 
social control by their conduct. 


IV 


If lawyers do not correct this situation, society may well ask 
whether or not it might not be better to dispense with lawyers 
and to depend upon other agencies for human progress. It may 
be assumed that law administered by lawyers will never be an 
effective means of accomplishing its purpose until lawyers as a 
class discharge all their ethical duties as lawyers. If there is no 
hope of this perhaps society might as well dispense with law- 
yers; but there is hope. Lawyers are concerned about the mat- 
ter. The only question is how to remedy the situation so as to 
make lawyers feel a greater responsibility to society and learn 
how to discharge it. 

How can this be done? 

No immediate remedy is probably available to change the 
present situation. But the lawyers should do some super-plan- 
ning of their own on the problem of how to make the members 
of the legal profession discharge all of their ethical duties. 

One thing which would undoubtedly help very much in this 
respect would be the teaching of legal ethics as it ought to be 
taught in all of our law schools in the United States. The Asso- 
ciation of American Law Schools and the American Bar Associa- 
tion have seen the importance of this and have urged the teach- 
ing of legal ethics, but up to date, whenever it has been sug- 
gested that legal ethics be taught, it has meant the teaching of 
the canons of legal ethics of the American Bar Association. 
These canons of legal ethics have practically nothing to say 
about the reform of our system of law where it needs reform, and 
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practically nothing about the administration of law so as to 
make it an effective system of social control, either as to those 
outside the legal profession or as to those inside the legal pro- 
fession, except in the matter of legal procedure. Even in the 
matter of legal procedure, the canons of legal ethics are more 
canons of legal etiquette than they are canons of legal ethics. 
Of course, all these rules of legal etiquette are good rules. They 
have an ethical basis. They should be observed. They are all 
right so far as they go, but they do not go, and could not go, very 
far in teaching young prospective lawyers all the ethical duties 
which rest upon them, or should rest upon them as lawyers. 
Whether or not a course could be planned which would make 
it an effective course for teaching all these ethical ideals, I am 
not sure. But of one thing I am very sure—that these are all 
ethical duties which have been hereinbefore set forth, and all 
members of the legal profession should in some way be made to 
realize that these are ethical duties, and that they should dis- 
charge them. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF Law 





ETHICAL ATTITUDES OF 623 MEN AND WOMEN 


T. M. CARTER 


HE instrument used in this investigation to secure 

the mental responses of the men and women to the 

ethical situations verbally described was an instru- 
ment constructed by Dr. G. H. Betts.’ Dr. Betts has formulat- 
ed statements of fifty ethical situations which can be used as a 
sort of test of the ethical attitudes of people. In our investiga- 
tion we used only forty-eight of the items used by Dr. Betts. 
Two items, namely, one having to do with the use of devices 
for birth-control by married people and a second having to do 
with illicit sex relations after marriage, were omitted from our 
list. We eliminated these two items from our investigations in 
the first place because most of our subjects are young people 
who are unmarried and we thought best not to call upon them 
to pass judgment upon experiences normally belonging to the 
future and in the second place because we have what appears 
to be a fair proportion of matters relating to sex after these two 
are eliminated. 

The people who co-operated in this experiment were asked to 
rate each item on a scale of ten points. They were instructed to 
place the figure ‘‘1”’ before the description of any act which they 
considered not wrong and to place the figure “10” before the 
description of any act which they considered to be about as 
wrong as any act could be and to mark each item in the list 
with a value of from one to ten. 

The respondents were asked to designate the social group 
which they represented such as college student, high-school 
senior, and in the case of the college students what class they 
represented, but were asked to conceal their individual identity. 

G. H. Betts, “Social Code of 54 Graduate Students,” Educational Trends, Janu- 


ary, 1932, pp. 25-29. 
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This was done for the purpose of securing as frank evaluations 
as possible. 

We secured the responses of twenty-three ministers, thirty- 
seven Rotarians, fifty-five school teachers, ninety-eight high- 
school seniors, and four hundred and ten college students. 
Though we had not previously determined that it be so, when 
we began to tabulate our data we found that we had almost ex- 
actly the same number of men and women—three hundred and 
twelve men and three hundred and eleven women. The minis- 
ters and Rotarians were all men, the teachers were all women, 
while the college and high-school students were about equally 
divided as to sex. 

The ratings given to the various acts by the different groups 
separately and by the entire group taken as a whole were tabu- 
lated and the averages of the ratings computed. The next step 
was to rank the ratings in order of magnitude from one to forty- 
eight. The act receiving the lowest rating was given a rank of 
one and the act receiving the highest rating was given a rank of 
forty-eight. 

Table I contains a statement of the forty-eight acts or social 
situations arranged in order of rank as determined by the en- 
tire number of six hundred and twenty-three men and women. 
This is not the order in which they appeared in the question- 
naire. The act that comes first in the list as it is now arranged 
was thirty-three in the list as it stood in the questionnaire, while 
number two was number forty in the original list. It will be 
noted that it is only in the first column of ranks in Table I that 
the ranks run regularly from one to forty-eight. This is, of course, 
due to the fact that not all of the sub-groups rated an act the 
same as it was rated by the group as a whole. 

In Table II the acts are not described but are referred to by 
number. The numbering here is the same as in Table I. Act 
number five in Table II refers to the act described by the line 
title of line five in Table I. Act number twenty-five refers to 
the act described by the line title of line twenty-five in Table I, 


etc. 





TABLE I 


MEANS AND RANKS OF THE VARIOUS ITEMS IN THE ETHICAL ATTITUDES TEST 
OBTAINED FROM THE GROUP AS A WHOLE AND FROM MEN 
AND WOMEN SEPARATELY 








ALL 
WoMEN 


Act 





Mean| Rank 





. Seeking divorce because of incompatibility when both parties 
are willing to separate (assume no children) 2. z |2. .462 
. Refusing to bear arms in a war one believes to be unjust ‘ ; 734 
. Killing a person in defense of one’s own life 3 .622 
. A doctor allowing a badly deformed baby to die when he could 
save its life but not cure its deformity 
. Betting on horse races 
. A jury freeing a father who had killed a man for rape upon his 
young daughter 3 
laying golf or seeking other amusement on Sundays instead of 
going to churc 3- 3. ; 
. Girls smoking cigarettes - . 3.669 
. Falsifying about a child’s age to secure reduced fare 5. . -448 
. A man not marrying a girl he loves, because she is markedly his 
inferior socially and in education 5 
. Living on inherited wealth without attempting to render service 
to society 
. Living beyond one’s means in order to enjoy luxuries possessed 
by friends and associates 
. Not giving to support religion when able 
. Not taking the trouble to vote at primaries or elections 
. Taking one’s own life (assume no near relatives or dependents). 
. Using profane or blasphemous s: h 
. A strong commercial concern selling below cost to crowd out a 
weaker competitor 
. Not giving to charity when able 
. Keeping over-change given by a clerk in mistake 
. Disbelieving in G 
. Characteristically failing to keep promises 
. Being characteristically cross and disagreeable to members of 
one’s family . 
. Buying bootlegged liquor under the present prohibition law. . . 
. Charging interest above a fair rate when lending money 
. Having sex relations while unmarried 7 
. Depositing more than one ballot in an election in order to help a 
favorite candidate goes 
. Copying from another’s paper in a school examination 
. Driving an automobile while drunk but without accident... 
. Falsifying a federal income-tax report . 
. A student who is allowed to grade his own paper reporting a 
higher grade than the one earned 
. Bootlegging under the present prohibition law... 7 
_ Al ister for a financial consideration using his influence for a 
law known to be contrary to public interest 7 
. Taking money for one’s vote in an election. sees 7 
. Anation dealing unjustly with a weaker nation over which it has 
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power 
. Advertising a medicine to cure a disease known to be incurable 
by such a remedy y 7 
. An ae | ee conditions for its laborers known to be 
ta! health 8 


detrimental to their hea! : 

. Aman having a vacant building he cannot rent sets it on fire to 
collect the insurance 2s 

. A prosperous industry paying workers below a reasonable living 4 
wage 

. Testifying falsely in court when under oath. . . 

. Misre; nting the value of an investment in order to induce 
credulous persons to invest 

. Forging a check 

. Holding up and robbing a person 

. Newspapers treating crime news so as to make hoodlums and 
— appear heroic ’ ; 

lipping out secretly and going among people when one’s home 

is under quarantine for a contagious disease ss : 

. Nations at war using poison gas on the homes and cities of its: 
enemy far behind the lines : 

. § ing away after one’s car knocks a pedestrian down... . 

. Aman deserting a girl whom he has got in trouble, without him- 


self taking r nsi bility 
. Kidnaping aad bulling a child for ransom 
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The columns of means indicate the average ratings given to 
the various acts by the groups as indicated by the boxed titles 


TABLE II 


MEANS AND RANKS OF THE VARIOUS ITEMS IN THE ETHICAL ATTITUDES TEST 
OBTAINED FROM COLLEGE STUDENTS, H1GH-SCHOOL STUDENTs, 
TEACHERS, ROTARIANS, MINISTERS 
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at the top of the columns. The ranks of the ratings given to 
the various acts by the different groups are indicated in the 


columns of ranks. 
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Referring to the total pattern of responses of these six 
hundred and twenty-three men and women to these forty-eight 
social situations, the accompanying tables make elaborate com- 
ments unnecessary. The reader may be interested in certain 
results found in the tables which are not verbally treated. Of the 
forty-eight acts which are described, the group as a whole is most 
liberal toward “‘seeking divorce because of incompatibility when 
both partners are willing to separate (assume no children).” 
The act of kidnaping and holding a child for ransom is most 
highly condemned. The act voted the least wrong was given 
practically the same place by a group of fifty-four graduate 
students with whom Dr. Betts worked. The item stood second 
in his list, but the only item voted less wrong was one of the 
two omitted from our list, namely, married people using de- 
vices for birth-control. Kidnaping was not considered most 
wrong by the fifty-four graduate students. They gave it a rank 
of forty-seven in a list of fifty. The acts considered worse by 
them were “speeding away after one’s car knocks a pedestrian 
down, having illicit relations after marriage, and man deserting a 
girl whom he has got in trouble, without himself taking the 
responsibility.” The second of these three is the second one 
omitted from our list. The other two in order named rank forty- 
six and forty-seven in our list. The change in rank could per- 
haps be explained by the fact that Dr. Betts made his study 
prior to the Lindbergh kidnaping case while our study immedi- 
ately followed this widely heralded social outrage. However, 
there are other much greater variations in the two rankings, for 
which explanations have not been so readily found. The graduate 
students ranked higher by five points than did our group both 
“testifying falsely in court when under oath” and “living on in- 
herited wealth without attempting to render service to society.”’ 
They also ranked higher by six points the act of taking one’s 
own life, and by eight points the situation in which a strong 
nation deals unjustly with a weaker one, and by nine points, 
falsifying about a child’s age. The greatest difference appeared 
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in the case of sex relationship before marriage, which is ranked 
higher by twelve points by the graduate students than by our 
group. On the other hand some acts were deemed worse by our 
group than by the graduate students. They are as follows: 
breaking quarantine, six points; forging a check, seven points; 
a prosperous industry paying workers below a reasonable living 
wage, eight points; and disbelieving in God, by ten points. In 
making these comparisons, we have taken account of the fact 
that for the graduate students there were fifty ranks and for our 
group only forty-eight. The differences which we give are ac- 
tual differences when these attenuating factors have been 
eliminated. 

Taking the findings of our own investigation alone, the re- 
sults accruing from certain items in the test are quite note- 
worthy. Falsifying about a child’s age to secure reduced fare 
is given a rank of nine while falsifying a federal income tax 
is given a rank of twenty-nine. Why the difference? Perhaps 
it is due to the amount of value which would likely be involved 
or it might be due to the fact that one falsifying a federal income 
tax is more likely to be caught. Maybe it is due to the fact 
that if a person falsifies a child’s age in order to secure a reduced 
fare and is caught at it, no more serious consequences follow 
than a payment of the fare which one tried to evade accom- 
panied possibly by a bit of embarrassment, while if one is 
caught evading an income tax, in addition to having to pay the 
tax he may have to pay a heavy fine or go to prison or both. 
Another possibility seems even more likely to the writer, name- 
ly, that fares are generally destined to reach the coffers of cor- 
porations and the evils of corporations have been preached so 
much to the Américan people that cheating corporations by an 
individual is looked upon practically in the light of justified 
acts of self-defense. Forging a check might be thought of as 
belonging in the same category with falsifying a child’s age, 
but check-forging is given a rank of forty-one. This great dis- 
crepancy may be due to the fact that in the latter act the party 
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who suffers is likely to be a widow woman, a school teacher, or 
some other defenseless member of society rather than a cor- 
poration. 

Buying bootleg liquor is still looked upon as less wrong than 
selling it. The former act is given a rank of twenty-three while 
the latter is given a rank of thirty-one. This is doubtless due to 
the fact that laws have been formed to catch the seller and not 
the buyer. 

A strong commercial concern selling below cost to crowd out 
a weaker competitor might be thought by some as being quite 
as reprehensible as charging interest above a fair rate, but the 
former act is given a rank of seventeen while the latter is given 
a rank of twenty-four. This is doubtless due to the fact that, 
superficially at least, the public in general profits by the price 
war and does not profit from high interest. A similar process of 
thinking may lie back of the fact that a prosperous industrial 
concern paying workers below a reasonable living wage is con- 
sidered a great deal more reprehensible than a strong commercial 
concern crowding out a weaker. The former is given a rank of 
thirty-eight as against seventeen for the latter. This difference of 
twenty-one points is about two-fifths of the distance from the 
not wrong to the wrongest possible act. Why this great dis- 
crimination of two acts in which the strong oppress the weak? 
Is it not due to the fact that as one goes into business and 
has things to sell he is immediately put under a certain degree 
of suspicion while the relative helplessness of the worker is 
generally thought of as accompanied by a high degree of hones- 
ty and good intentions? 

In comparing men and women the first thing to be noted is 
that women have a tendency to evaluate all the acts here de- 
scribed as slightly more wrong than do the men. This is shown 
in the case of the means which are generally larger for women 
than for men. We shall treat verbally only those differences in 
rankings given by men and women which are five points or more 
in magnitude. The men think that the following acts are more 
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wrong than do the women: failing to keep promises, five points 
in rank; being characteristically disagreeable, five points; driv- 
ing an automobile while drunk, five points; a legislator for a 
financial consideration using his influence for a law known to be 
contrary to public interest, six points; and depositing more 
than one ballot in an election in order to help a favorite candi- 
date, eight points. On the other hand, the women react more 
unfavorably than do the men to the following acts: buying 
bootleg liquor, five points; copying from another’s paper in a 
school examination, five points; misrepresenting the value of 
an investment in order to induce credulous persons to invest, 
five points; a nation dealing unjustly with a weaker nation over 
which it has power, six points. 

In comparing college men and women we find that some of the 
differences are less than the differences which we discussed as 
existing between all the men and all the women, and some dif- 
ferences are much greater, while some remain unchanged. 
The differences that are less are failing to keep promises, being 
disagreeable, buying bootleg liquor, depositing more than one 
ballot in an election. This last act was given the same rank by 
both the college men and the college women while the differ- 
ence between all menand all women was eight points. The differ- 
ences which have increased in the case of the college men and 
women as compared with all men and women are: copying from 
another’s paper increased from five to seven points, the women 
thinking of it as more wrong; a nation dealing unjustly with a 
weaker nation, the difference having increased from six to eight 
points; the difference in attitude toward a legislator for financial 
consideration using his influence for a law known to be contrary 
to public interest has increased from six to eleven points with the 
men thinking of the act as the more wrong. The differences which 
remain the same with college men and women as between all men 
and all women are driving an auto while drunk, misrepresenting 
the value of an investment in order to get the credulous to invest, 
and having sex relations while unmarried. Two differences not 
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mentioned at all in reference to all men and all women because 
they were rather small show up as rather marked differences 
in case of college men and college women. These are testifying 
falsely in court when under oath, the women thinking of it as 
more wrong by six points, and taking one’s own life, ranked 
seven points higher by men. This last difference is surprising. 
We would have thought that women would deem suicide more 
wrong than men. 

Since there are oniy ninety-eight high-school students— 
forty-seven women and fifty-one men—only the very wide dif- 
ferences either as between men and women or between one or 
the other groups and the norms as provided by all the six hun- 
dred and twenty-three men and women will be considered. One 
notable ranking is that of twenty given by high-school boys to 
smoking cigarettes by girls. The norm is eight. The high- 
school girls depart from the norm still more in their evaluating 
the act of a man not marrying a girl he loves because she is his 
inferior socially and in education. The norm is ten while the 
high-school girls gave it a rank of twenty-eight. High-school 
students look seriously upon the act of disbelieving in God. 
The men give it a rank of thirty-two and the women a rank of 
forty-four while the norm is twenty. Testifying falsely while: 
under oath is ranked five points higher by high-school men than 
it is by the entire six hundred and twenty-three men and 
women, while the high-school women rank it ten points lower 
than the norm provided by the entire group. The act of suicide 
is evaluated by high-school men and women just the reverse 
of the way in which it was evaluated by college men and women. 
The high-school men rank the act as nine while the women give 
it a rank of fourteen. 

The teachers rank noticeably high the following acts: fal- 
sifying about a child’s age to secure reduced fare, seven points; 
taking one’s own life, seven points; buying bootleg liquor, seven 
points; having sex relations before marriage, fourteen points; 
and forging a check, six and one-half points. This last ranking 
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is noteworthy, not so much because of the amount of variation 
from the norm, but because the act is ranked higher than some 
other acts in the list generally considered more wrong. The 
teachers rank the act as forty-seven and one-half, thus giving it 
a higher rank than holding up and robbing, nations using poison 
gas, and a man deserting a girl whom he has got in trouble with- 
out himself taking the responsibility, and three other acts gen- 
erally ranked higher than check-forging. 

The teachers rank noticeably low such acts as advertising a 
medicine to cure a disease known to be incurable by such a rem- 
edy, breaking quarantine and going among people with a con- 
tagious disease, and depositing more than one ballot in an elec- 
tion in order to help a favorite candidate. The school mis- 
tresses ranked this act eighteen points lower than the norm. 

The Rotarians rank particularly high such acts as living 
beyond one’s means in order to enjoy luxuries of friends and 
associates, characteristically failing to keep promises, deposit- 
ing more than one ballot in an election, and keeping over- 
change given by mistake. They are less alarmed than the group 
as a whole over such acts as buying bootleg liquor, having sex 
relations before marriage, paying workers less than a living 
wage, and a man deserting a girl whom he has got in trouble. 

Ministers rank higher than the norm such acts as seeking 
divorce when both parties are agreed, taking one’s own life, 
disbelieving in God, buying bootleg liquor, having sex relations 
while unmarried, and a nation dealing unjustly with a weaker 
nation over which it has control. The ministers are the only 
ones who believe that the use of poison gas behind the lines dur- 
ing war is the worst of the forty-eight acts here described. 

The ministers are less sensitive than the group as a whole to 
such acts as not taking the trouble to vote, depositing more 
than one ballot in an election, dishonesty in examinations, tak- 
ing money for one’s vote, advertising worthless medicine, break- 
ing quarantine, newspapers treating crime so as to make crimi- 
nals appear heroic, and forging a check. 
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A number who have talked to me about the matter have 
guessed that the ministers, more than any other group, would 
tend to give a weight of ten to acts not deemed so bad by others. 
Our findings are quite the reverse. The ministers assigned a 
weight of ten less frequently than any other group to these 
various acts. They also assigned a weight of one, meaning that 
the act was not wrong, less frequently than any other group. 
If assigning weights all along the scale from one to ten is a sign 
of discrimination, the ministers were more discriminating than 
any other group. 

The ratings of the college students were first tabulated ac- 
cording to classes as well as according to sex. However, the 
ratings of the various classes were found to be generally not 
significantly different; so the findings from all the college men 
were grouped together and the findings from all the college 
women were grouped together for report. A few differences in 
ratings between the upper and lower classes seem large enough 
to be worthy of mention. The women of the lower college classes 
rank noticeably higher than do the upper class women two acts 
as follows: first, refusing to bear arms in wars one believes to be 
unjust, and second, disbelieving in God. The men of the lower 
college classes rank higher than do the men of the upper classes 
the act of buying bootleg liquor under the present prohibition 
law. On the other hand the men of the upper classes rank 
higher than the men of the lower classes the following acts: 
characteristically failing to keep promises, not giving to charity 
when able, living on inherited wealth without attempting to 
render service to society, and being characteristically cross and 
disagreeable to members of one’s family. 

It may be of interest to note the general average of the mean 
ratings which the various groups give to these forty-eight social 
situations. According to these averages the Rotarians react 
more unfavorably to the entire list of acts than did any other 
group and the ministers least unfavorably. The general aver- 
ages for all the various groups are as follows. 
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College men 
ee 
High School men 

High School women 

Teachers 

Rotarians 

Ministers 


CONCLUSIONS 


What we have here is merely a cross-section picture of the 
social attitudes of these six hundred and twenty-three men and 
women. There is no evidence here for believing that there is 
any positive correlation between attitude and conduct. In fact 
the only instances which might be interpreted as showing a rela- 
tionship would indicate a negative correlation. But these in- 
stances can doubtless be explained on other bases than a cause 
and effect relationship between attitude-response and behavior. 

One situation suggesting a negative correlation has to do 
with the ratings given to the act of smoking cigarettes by girls. 
The men consistenly rate this act higher than the women, yet 
very few, if any, of this group of women smoke, while perhaps 
a majority of this group of men do. Thus a group of men, the 
most of whom smoke, disapprove of smoking by women more 
than do a group of women the most of whom do not smoke. 
If we be asked why this is we have no answer the validity of 
which can be proven. But if we be permitted to guess as to 
why we get these results, we would suggest that it is due to 
masculine resentment of feminine aggression upon territory 
which for a long time has been thought of as belonging exclu- 
sively to men. 

Another instance suggesting a negative correlation appears 
in connection with the averages of the ratings given by the 
Rotarians and the ministers respectively to the whole group of 
acts. The average of the ratings on a scale of ten which the 
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Rotarians give to these forty-eight acts is 7.305 which is higher 
than the average of the ratings of the acts given by the minis- 
ters which is 6.085. If we assume that the ministers walk more 
circumspectly socially than do the Rotarians we could then say 
that of the two groups the one which behaves best disapproves 
least of misbehavior. The assumption that the ministers are 
more moral than the Rotarians may, of course, be false. How- 
ever, it would doubtless be just as unwise to assume that the 
Rotarians are more moral than the ministers simply because 
they rated as more wrong these forty-eight acts than did the 
ministers. In spite of these two situations which seemingly 
suggest a negative correlation between attitude and conduct 
it would probably be erroneous to assume any such correlation. 
This difference in attitude response of the various groups to 
these forty-eight social situations must be due to other causes 
than to present personal morality. Perhaps it is due to theoreti- 
cal learning or to the fact that some groups have suffered in 
the past more than other groups from the evil consequences of 
these acts committed either by themselves or by others. 
Women consistently rate as more wrong than do the men all 
acts relating to irregular and socially disapproved sex relation- 
ships. Why this characteristic difference? Is it due to the fact 
that they sense more keenly the social consequences resulting 
therefrom or is it due more to the matter of personal prudence? 
The personal consequences to the woman are more likely to be 
unfavorable, and more seriously unfavorable, than to the man. 
This study raises several interesting questions. One of these 
is, What are right attitudes? We have here the norms of evalua- 
tion of six hundred and twenty-three men and women of 
these several acts. These are shown in the first column of means 
and the first column of ranks, but different sub-groups vary 
in their evaluations from these norms. What do these varia- 
tions mean? The Rotarians give buying bootleg liquor under 
the present prohibition law such a rating on a scale of ten that 
it ranks twelve in this list of forty-eight acts only eleven of 
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which are considered less wrong. The ministers give the same 
act a rating which causes it to rank thirty-seven and one-half 
in the list of forty-eight acts and is thereby judged to be more 
wrong than thirty-six acts of the entire list. Both groups vary 
from the norm as set by the entire group of men and women 
which gives the act a rank of twenty-three. Whose attitudes are 
right? All will agree that this is a difficult problem yet every 
one who would set up a program of citizenship training or 
character education must wrestle with it. 

Another question similar to the one just discussed is to what 
extent these variations in attitude are due to differences in 
amount or kind of direct social or moral instruction which the 
various groups have received. Dr. P. R. Hightower has ac- 
cumulated a lot of data which lead him to conclude that direct 
moral instruction has a negative rather than a positive effect 
upon both conduct and attitude.? What then are the springs of 
conduct and what are the springs of attitude? 

If the differences in attitude which here appear are not due 
to direct instruction then we should be interested in finding the 
aspects of past experience to which they are due, for we cer- 
tainly have characteristic attitudes which are associated with 
certain professions. Ministers rank much higher such acts as 
seeking a divorce and taking one’s own life. Why is this? The 
only explanation which we have to offer is that the ministers 
have had much more theistic instruction than any other group 
which has perhaps led them to look upon life as a divine thing 
and marriage as a divine institution. Thus, regardless of what 
is involved socially, life and the marriage vow must not be 
violated and to doso is a serious matter. If this be true then our 
findings contradict Dr. Hightower’s conclusions that direct 
moral instruction has a negative effect upon the attitude toward 
moral situations. Of course, the fact that the average of the 
mean ratings which the ministers gave to these forty-eight 


2P. R. Hightower, “Biblical Information in Relation to Character and Conduct,” 
Iowa Studies in Character, Vol. III, No. 2. 
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acts is lower than that of any other group of people may be 
interpreted as agreeing with Dr. Hightower’s conclusions. 

The Rotarians are more keenly sensitive to the wrong in- 
volved in acts which prey upon public resources and abuse of 
public confidence such as laxness in financial dealings, misuse 
of the franchise, malfeasance in office by those put in positions 
of trust. These characteristic differences if not due to direct 
instruction must be due to some other vital aspect of the past 
experience of those concerned. If these differences in attitude 
are not due to direct instruction then those who are responsible 
for programs of social and moral training should be interested 
in finding what the springs of attitude are and also knowing 
what relationship exists between attitude and conduct. 

This study has solved neither of these problems but perhaps 
it has contributed something toward showing more clearly the 
nature and magnitude of both of them. 


ALBION COLLEGE 
ALBION, MICHIGAN 





RATIONALIZATION OF RACE PREJUDICE 
W. 0. BROWN 


ACE prejudice is a basic social attitude, widely preva- 
lent in the countries of the West. It may be defined 
as the tendency to react with varying degrees of hos- 

tility to a group regarded as racial. The practical effect of the 
sentiment is to limit contacts with members of the race which 
is the object of the prejudice.* 

In this paper we are interested in that aspect of race prejudice 
known as rationalization. That is to say, our problem is that 
of interpreting how and why race prejudice is given doctrinal 
justification. We are concerned with what Pareto has termed 
“le dérivation,”? the derived ideology growing up in support 
of prejudice of race. 

Race prejudice appears to be invariably rationalized, especial- 
ly so among the educated and the intellectually self-conscious. 
Prejudice of any sort, racial or otherwise, is regarded as deroga- 
tory to intellectual integrity, incompatible with good taste, and 
perhaps morally reprehensible. Hence the prejudiced in order 
to be secure in their illusions of rationality, impeccable taste, 
and moral correctness find rationalizations essential. The ra- 
tionalization inoculates against insights as to the real nature of 
one’s reactions. It secures the individual in his moral universe. 
It satisfies his impulse to rationality. The mind thus becomes 
an instrument, a handmaiden, of the emotions, supplying good 
reasons for prejudiced reactions in the realm of racial, class, or 
sectarian contacts. In our culture none of these rationaliza- 
tions have a greater significance than those which support race 
prejudice. 

* See Ellsworth Faris, “The Natural History of Race Prejudice,” Ebony and Topaz 
(New York, 1927), pp. 89-94, for an excellent discussion of race prejudice. 

2 See V. Pareto, Traité de sociologie générale, II (Paris, 1919), 785-1009, for discus- 
sion of “le dérivation.” 
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RACIAL STEREOTYPES AND RATIONALIZATIONS 


The rationalization of race prejudice represents the usage 
of some aspect of current stereotypes of racial groups. The 
stereotype refers to the picture prevalent in the memories and 
traditions of the prejudiced of a given racial group, or groups.* 
This stereotype or fictional picture is derogatory. It contains 
within it the doctrinal justification for racial antipathies. This 
stereotype is both a justification and an explanation to the 
prejudiced of their hostile reactions. In the case of race preju- 
dice the stereotype, this psychological photograph of the race, 
is not of necessity consistent with itself. In fact, it usually is 
not. This fictional construct tends to lack uniformity. This is 
perhaps due to the fact that the stereotype must fit varied 
experiences and mentalities. Thus, the Rumanian peasant can- 
not understand the Jew as an international banker, or diaboli- 
cal devotee of the Protocol of the Elders of Zion. But he can 
understand the stereotype of the Jew as a ritual murderer, ex- 
ploiter of peasants, and cornerer of bread. The intellectual hat- 
er of the Chinese appreciates the stereotypes of them as menaces 
to the white man’s cultural and biological integrity; but the 
unlearned common man fears and hates them best as low stand- 
ard of living coolies, threatening his own livelihood. Stereo- 
types of the racially prejudiced do not constitute a field of study 
for the finicky logician. The stereotype is a rambling ideologi- 
cal construct, meaning all things to all men. Its utility grows 
out of this very inconsistency. Drawing upon the stereotype, 
using it as an ideological frame of reference, the ignorant and 
the learned, the religious and the idealistic, the humanitarian 
and the scientist can give rational support to their precious 


3 Sterotypes, of course, take many forms other than the racial, such as class, political, 
nationality, sectarian, etc. They may be friendly or derogatory. They represent what 
Lippman has called “‘pictures in our heads.” Because of hyphenated experiences and 
incomplete knowledge these stereotypes are invariably distortions of fact and reality. 
They are generalized pictures and hence naturally fail to fit every item or person in a 
case or group. See Walter Lippman, Public Opinion (New York, 1922), pp. 79-156; 
W. Brookes Graves, Readings in Public Opinion (New York, 1928), pp. 766-97, for ma- 
terial on this topic. 
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prejudices. One need not go beyond the stereotype for justifica- 
tions. If it does not contain a ready rationalization a little 
“thobbing’’* will add a new aspect to the stereotype, thereby 
saving time and mental labor for future generations in quest for 
reasons for their biases. 


THE FORMS OF RATIONALIZATION 

In this paper three of the major forms or types of rationaliza- 
tions will be discussed and interpreted. These are the religious, 
the ethical or idealistic, and the scientific. It is understood 
that there are other types amenable to analysis, such, for ex- 
ample, as the economic and political. However, an analysis of 
the three types suggested will serve to indicate the nature and 
function of rationalizations of race prejudice. 

The form that a rationalization takes is of little or no conse- 
quence. It merely represents the type of ideology appealing to 
a given public. It expresses the mode of thought or “‘thobbing”’ 
of a given section of society. It mirrors the mentality or re- 
flects the level of intellectual life current in a given group or 
groups. It expresses one aspect of the current racial stereotype, 
that aspect appreciated by a given section of the prejudiced 
public. Whatever its form the rationalization is uniform in ori- 
gin, rdéle, and function. It grows out of the impulse to rational- 
ity and the desire to make ethically valid a bias. It preserves 
the illusion of a life ruled by righteousness and reason. And it 
serves as a ready defense against the attacks of critical and 
skeptical publics. 


I. THE RELIGIOUS RATIONALIZATION 


Religion tends to be a conservative force in the life of man. 
One of its functions is that of sanctioning established attitudes, 
values, and practices. This is, of course, especially true of the 
religion of the masses. Naturally, where religion is in flower the 


4See Henshaw Ward, Thobbing (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1926), for a clever 
statement of our tendency to “thob” or to hunt reasons for biases that are prior to the 
reasons. 
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religious form of rationalization is widely prevalent. It is be- 
cause of this fact that in the past the religious rationalization 
of race prejudice might be considered as the folk rationalization. 

Race prejudice to the prejudiced expresses a supreme value, 
the alleged necessity of securing the supremacy and integrity of 
the dominant race. The religious mentality seeks a justifica- 
tion for this reaction in terms of religious ideology. Where there 
is a color line there is a tendency for a sort of theology to 
emerge, supporting this color line, and by implication the race 
prejudice to which it is a response. 

Thus in South Africa when the white man of religious bent is 
questioned as to the ‘‘rightness” of his attitude toward the na- 
tive he is apt to remind his questioner that God has made the 
native inferior to the white man, and that hence all suggestions 
or racial equality are nonsense and impiety. Equality, he be- 
lieves, violates the decrees of Providence. The early Boers ob- 
jected to such missionaries as Dr. Philip because he refused to 
teach the natives that they were the white man’s inferiors and 
should act accordingly.’ The average white man of South Africa 
seems to be convinced that God approves of his attitude toward 
the native. This conviction is no doubt a great comfort. Ex- 
ploitation, segregation, and mistreatment are justified in terms 
of this frame of reference. Or at least they are explained and 
one’s conscience is clear. 

The color lines of the United States are likewise sanctioned 
by religion, especially in the southern states. Thus the separa- 
tion of the races has Divine sanction, we are told.’ As one 
southerner has put it, 


Separation of the races is the only way. If God “hath made of one 
blood all the nations of the earth,” He hath also “‘established unto them 
the metes and bounds of their habitation.” He did not intend that oppo- 


SE. A. Walker, History of South Africa (New York, 1928), p. 287. 

6 See L. Marquard “The Native Question in South Africa” Nineteenth Century and 
After, CIV (1928), 24. 

7 See article quoted by G. Garner “Racial Differences as of Divine Origin,” Norfolk 
Journal and Guide, April 14, 1928. 
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site and antagonistic races should live together. The prejudice of race is 
a pointing of providence and the antagonism of peoples is the fixed policy 
by which God peoples the different portions of the earth and establishes 
the individualities of nations.* 


Since the prejudice against intermarriage is the most intense 
aspect of race prejudice, implying as it does intimacy and equal- 
ity, the urge to formulate the rational basis for this feeling is 
strong. The religious find a ready recourse here in their religi- 
ous ideology. The following are typical justifications. 

“The notion of social racial equality is thus seen to be abhorrent alike 
to instinct and reason; for it flies in the face of the processes of the sun, 
it runs counter to the mind and methods of God.’’ 

“‘Now the idea of race is far more sacred than that of the family. It is 
in fact the most sacred thing on earth. And he who offends against it is 
an apostate from his kind and mounds the apex of sacrilege.’’” 


The religious mind has surety, this quality making it an ex- 
cellent rationalizing mind. The religious sanctions of prejudice 
thus become especially efficacious to the religious. The Chris- 
tians who dislike Negroes, Chinese, Japanese, Mexicans, or 
Jews cannot understand the charge that their reaction is un- 
christian. Such accusations do not make them doubt their reli- 
gion but rather the piety or sanity of their accusers. God is on 
the side of the prejudiced, this they know. 

At the present time in our own culture the religious type of 
rationalization seems to be going out of fashion. It may still be 
found, however, among the orthodox and in the rural hinter- 
lands, as well as among the more ignorant masses of the cities 
and towns. The passing of this rationalization does not imply 
the passing of race prejudice; but rather that new fashions in 

8 Quoted from an address by John T. Graves in the Possibilities and Disabilities of 
the Negro, pp. 23-24. 

9 W. B. Smith, The Color Line: A Brief in Behalf of the Unborn (New York, 1906), 
Pp. 13. 

% Ibid., p. 10. Such volumes as Carroll, The Negro, Man or Beast (Circa, 1900), 


represent extreme expressions of the rationalization of the religious type as they apply 
to Negroes. 
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rationalizations have emerged which integrate better with the 
thought modes and forms of the day. 


2. THE ETHICAL OR IDEALISTIC RATIONALIZATION 
OF RACE PREJUDICE 


The ethical or idealistic type of rationalization is akin to the 
religious type. It, however, expresses a more sophisticated 
ideology. By its usage race prejudice is given a moral sanctity. 
It may even be made to appear humanitarian, the expression of 
concern for the object of prejudice. This type of rationalization 
is expressed in various forms. 

A cruder form is expressed by the standard of living argu- 
ment. The prejudiced prove to their own satisfaction that color 
lines are essential and subordination necessary, otherwise the 
standard of living will be lowered. For example, this is the stock 
justification of antagonism against Chinese, Japanese, recent 
immigrants, Negro migrants north, Mexican immigrants, and 
Indians in South Africa. In the money-minded societies of the 
West such justifications are clenching. This rationalization has 
the moral quality because the concept standard of living implies 
more than goods and services of a certain type. It implies a 
manner, a mode, in short, a standard of living. And the race 
which protects itself against lowered living standards wins ap- 
probation from members of that race. 

The ethical rationalizer of race prejudice often proves that 
some sort of subordination of inferior or backward races is es- 
sential. It is argued that the inferior races serve as a sort of 
mud-sill to society, while the superior race by virtue of its 
quality and dominance contributes refinement and culture to 
the life of humanity as a whole. In this situation the proscribed 
race, it is argued, also benefits. The vitalizing presence and re- 
fining influence of the superior race improves the proscribed 
race. The American Negro is often reminded of his great debt 
to the white man. Did not the white man confer upon him such 
incalculable benefits as monogamy, habits of work, and Chris- 
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tianity? Even slavery has been regarded as a school for the 
Negro, a school where he learned the lessons of civilization." 

The claim is sometimes made by the humanitarian rational- 
izers that the practice of race distinctions is for the mutual bene- 
fit of both races. Racial distinctions become moral values. The 
believer in equality of opportunity for all men is regarded as a 
menace to the moral welfare of the racial groups concerned.” 
We are told that intermarriage and commingling between the 
races may violate none of the canons of zodlogy, but a world 
variegated in racial makeup is felt to be a much richer one 
morally than one where the races mix, mate, and marry.” 

This moralistic type of rationalization of race prejudice has 
often been expressed in the form of the ‘“‘White Man’s Burden” 
dogma. This doctrine contains the idea of the inferiority of the 
dominated races and the consequent obligation on the part of 
the dominating races to civilize, uplift, and enlighten these 
backward peoples. Basically, the notion is motivated by the 
need to give a degree of sacredness to the economic penetration 
and exploitation of the so-called backward peoples of Africa 
and Asia by the Western peoples. The white man is hereby en- 
abled to amass wealth and territories while retaining his sense 
of mission and holiness. Lugard, one of the higher-minded of 
British imperialists, has stated well the moral justification for 
white control of the interior races. He says, 

As Roman imperialism laid the foundation of modern civilization and 
led the wild barbarians of these Islands along the path of progress, so in 


Africa today we are repaying the debt, and bringing to the darker places 
of the earth, the torch of culture and progress, while ministering to the 


1 See A. H. Shannon, Racial Integrity (Nashville, 1907), pp. 219-22; W. B. Smith, 
op. cit., pp. 18, 22, for typical statements on this point. 

%2 See Shannon, ibid. p. 52, and Smith, ibid., p. 174 for typical statements. 

3 See Jerome Dowd, The Negro in American Life (New York: Century, 1926), p. 
457. 

™ For a good statement as to the nature and origin of this dogma see Lord Olivier, 
White Capital and Coloured Labour (London: Hogarth Press, 1929), pp. 19-21. 
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material needs of our own civilization. In this task the nations of Europe 
have pledged themselves by a solemn covenant.'5 


This type of rationalization in its various forms has a wide 
appeal. Its higher forms such as the White Man’s Burden or 
Sacred Trust idea are probably pitched on a plane too high for 
the average man. He is apt to prefer a rationalization of a less 
subtle and morally refined nature. 


3. THE AID OF “‘SCIENCE” TO THE PREJUDICED 


In Western culture, especially among the intellectual and 
would-be intellectual classes, science has great prestige.* This 
is an expression of the general secularization of thought fash- 
ions. Our various ideologists, political, economic, racial, and 
even religious, aspire to be scientific in their thinking. To label 
an attitude scientifically proved is to elevate the attitude. The 
feeling of being scientific in one’s beliefs and attitudes gives 
one a sense of rightness and rationality that the ignorant can 
never know. Scientific rationalizations elevate mere prejudices 
to the category of data or proven assumptions. In this way the 
prejudiced are secured in their intellectual and moral integrity. 

Naturally the prejudiced who are also scientific in their 
thinking justify their prejudices in terms of the ideology of 
science. Thus the secular-minded can, by using natural laws, 
the findings of science, facts objectively considered, secure their 
prejudices. Traditional prejudices of race may be preserved, at 
the same time preserving intellectual respectability. One may 
be learned now in defense of prejudiced attitudes whereas once 
one could only be right. 

These scientific rationalizers draw facts from at least two 
sources, the biological and the social sciences. Each source and 
the type of rationalization drawn therefrom will be discussed 
briefly. 

1s F, D. Lugard. The Dual Mandate in British Tropical Africa (London, 1923), pp. 
618-19. 

16 iin such books as C. E. Ayres, Science: The False Messiah (1927) and J. Langdon- 
Davies, The New Age of Faith (1926), for depictions of the great prestige of science. 
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A. BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE TO THE RESCUE 


The findings of biology have been used joyously by the preju- 
diced. Thus we are told that the attitude of the white toward 
the Negro is based on the natural inequality of the races. In 
the words of an ardent believer, ‘The Negro is not the equal of 
the white man. Science and history alike proclaim this fact.”’” 
Shannon in his own “‘scientific” book on Racial Integrity charac- 
terizes the equally “scientific” book by W. B. Smith, The Color 
Line: A Brief in Behalf of the Unborn, as follows: 

Here will be found interesting comparisons of brain weights and quali- 
ties or nervous organization of physical characteristics, and other matters 
entering into the science of anthropology. In this way he presents the 
ground on which he assigns to the Negro the lowest place in the scale of 
mankind. His investigations, as do those of all scientists, lead logically 
to the conclusion that the principle of selection demands that the higher 
type, whether that type be man or beast, be not degraded by fusion with 
the lower type.” 


The prejudice against equality of relationship in any form 
is often rationalized in terms of “natural law.” The rationali- 


zers, according to their own accounts, are invariably forced to 
their conclusions as a result of cool, careful, objective weighing 
of data.” By nature, we are told, the races are immutably dif- 
ferent, and commingling at the equality level violates nature. 
Miscegenation and intermarriage are alleged to do violence to 
the natural instincts of race repugnance and racial exclusive- 
ness. Thus is racial exclusiveness made to square with reason. 


B. SOCIOLOGICAL AND HISTORICAL RATIONALIZATIONS 

A second type of “scientific” rationalization which should 
be noted represents an appeal to history, philosophy, and social 
science.” Historical and sociological data are used to prove that 

17 From a speech made by H. A. Herbert, quoted in The Race Problem in the South, 
p. 31. Similar statements are numerous in the literature. 

% Op. cit., p. 18. 

19 Jerome Dowd, The Negro in American Life (New York, 1926), pp. 423, 491. 


2 The literature expressing this point of view is vast. See F. H. Hankins, Racial 
Basis of Civilization (New York, 1926) for good summary. 
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race lines, racial distinctions, and inequality of treatment of the 
races are essential. 

We are reminded that, since the races are different physically, 
temperamentally, mentally, and otherwise, differentials of status 
and policy naturally follow. Racial separation appears thus to 
conform to the logic of fact. Such argument is regarded as apt 
in the case of the Negro and the white man, the Orientals and 
the whites, the African natives and white rulers, inferior and 
superior peoples generally. The skeptic is reminded that the 
facts uncovered by research fit exactly practices and policies 
and hence are based on facts. The rationalizer of course is 
unaware that his facts follow policies and not vice versa. 

To the rationalizer of this type not only are the races differ- 
ent, but they are fundamentally unequal.” The crux of this 
phase of his creed is that all races are created unequal. The 
races of the world, he tells us, may be rated on an ability scale. 
His arguments for this doctrine are elaborate. Thus we are told 
that some races have achieved more than others, that certain 
races are decidedly inferior in their culture development, and 
others have contributed few great leaders to the world. The 
findings of intelligence testers are diligently searched for proofs 
of this creed of racial inequality—and of course are found.” 
The opinion is bulwarked and documented by data, the preju- 
dice motivating the opinion being obscured, the face of the 
tationalizer thereby being saved. The belief, moreover, gives 
logic to the exploitation of the proscribed race or races. It jus- 
tifies double standards in racial policies. It enables the rational- 
izers and their publics to do their worst and still think the best 
of themselves. It makes vicious conduct natural. It enables the 
proscribing race to preserve its illusions of moral integrity and 
humanity, while at the same time securing profits and control. 

2 See W. O. Brown “Racial Inequality: Fact or Myth” Journal of Negro History, 
XVI (1931), 43-60, for summary and evaluation of this doctrine. 


2 See T. R. Garth, Race Psychology (New York, 1931), for able evaluation of this 
aspect of the doctrine. 
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Since the exploited races are inferior the same moral blame is 
not attached as would be were the exploited race one’s own. 

The doctrine of racial inequality also justifies a do-nothing 
policy on the part of the dominant race. Thus the Negro, being 
incapable, according to this idea, can take little education, and 
deserves little of the white man’s concern. Indeed, too much 
provision does damage. Inequality of accommodation for the 
races thus becomes a virtue, not a policy to be condemned. 
Unequal treatment in such terms appears as the logical result of 
inequality of race. 

This type of rationalizer who appeals to the facts of history, 
ethnology, and social science generally finds complete justifica- 
tion for his hostility to miscegenation and intermarriage among 
the races. This taboo of course is fundamental, implying as it 
does the negation of intimacy at the equality level. The taboo 
in the case of the sophisticated is given elaborate justification. 

Thus we are told that racial intermixture destroys the supe- 
rior race. There seems to be a sort of Gresham’s law of races 
whereby the bad racial stocks drive out the good. The superior 
strains are weakened by this mixing of the genes of individuals 
representing different racial stocks. Both races, it is believed, 
are menaced by this miscegenation. The net result, then, of 
racial mixing is regarded as bad, science being used to justify 
this conclusion conceived in feeling and prejudice. 

Racial mixing is accused of responsibility for many of the 
tragedies of history. The great civilizations of the past, it is 
said, such as those of Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, Rome disinte- 
grated in part as a result of the widespread operation of this 
process. The claim is made that the countries of South and 
Central America have failed to advance primarily because they 
have allowed miscegenation to go on unchecked. And the finger 
of warning is pointed to the United States, the reminder being 
that we also shall be lost unless we check the tendency toward 
racial amalgamation. A folk taboo, based on a prejudice, is 
thus elevated to the dignity of a scientifically validated opinion. 
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This type of rationalization is best appreciated by the best 
minds. It, in all of its subtle ramifications, would hardly be 
understood by the folk mind. Perhaps this type might be rec- 
ommended to those troubled intellectuals who need a delusional 
system by which they may know that they are scientific, philo- 
sophical, and learned, and may retain at the same time their 
prejudices and the fundamentals of the folk faith about Negroes, 
Orientals, and other inferior peoples. 


THE RATIONALIZATION CHARACTERIZED 


In the previous pages we have formulated briefly the nature 
of rationalizations of race prejudice and the various ideologies 
in terms of which they are cast. In this concluding section an 
attempt is made to epitomize the more fundamental character- 
istics of rationalizations of racial attitudes. 

The rationalization is a moral defense. And the rationalizer 
is a moralist. The rationalization, in the nature of the case, 
secures the believer in his illusion of moral integrity. The mo- 
rality of the rationalization is perhaps intensified by the fact 
that it represents an effort to make that which is very frequent- 
ly vicious, sordid, and inhumane rational, idealistic, and hu- 
mane. The semi-awareness of the real nature of the attitude 
being rationalized intensifies the solemnity with which the ra- 
tionalization is formulated. Securing moral values the rationali- 
zation naturally partakes of a moral quality. This fact explains 
in part, perhaps, the deadly seriousness of the devotee of the 
rationalization. Its value lies in the fact that it removes the 
moral stigma attached to race prejudice, elevating this preju- 
dice into a justified reaction. 

The rationalization naturally is not regarded as a formal ex- 
pression of prejudice. It is taken seriously as a rational ex- 
planation of one’s behavior. The rationalization is not regarded 
as cloaking antagonism, but is regarded as a serious interpreta- 
tion of conduct. No good rationalizer believes that he is preju- 
diced. If he did this would either prove his insight keen or his 
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rationalization very weak. The rationalizers almost invariably 
regard themselves as detached interpreters, not comforters for 
the prejudiced. The function of a rationalization is to inoculate 
against insight, and when it fails to do so it tends to die. Skepti- 
cism and rationalizations are incompatibles. 

As has been implied in this paper rationalizations are func- 
tionally related to time, place, type of mentality, the spirit of 
the times, and culture. Fashions here as elsewhere are variable. 
Certain rationalizations of race prejudice fit certain types of 
mentality or integrate with the thought modes of an age. And 
this change in the fashions of rationalizations implies nothing 
with reference to changes in the attitude giving birth to the 
rationalization. Our deepseated racial hostilities may remain 
unchanged while our reasons justifying these hostilities change 
according to the ideology of our class or age. The student, 
therefore, must probe deeper than the rationalization of race 
prejudice if he would answer questions relative to basic changes 
in racial attitudes. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 





ISOCRATES’ POLITICAL AND SOCIAL IDEAS 


PHILIP GEORGE NESERIUS 


SOCRATES can hardly be said to have a political theory 
| or to be a political theorist of the Platonic and Aristotelian 
type, but he has a political policy and is a political journal- 
ist. He was neither a great theorist nor a great man of action. 
He was by nature most unfit of all citizens for political life, hav- 
ing neither sufficient voice or confidence to sway the multitude, 
nor courage to visit with material rebuke those who prated be- 
fore the public assemblies. He was a typical example of a great 
man with limitations. His limitations were bound up most inti- 
mately with his greatness. He reminds a modern reader of the 
editor of some metropolitan newspaper, who, in his leaders, 
steadily advocates a line of policy. Although he professed to be 
an orator and a good citizen, he was destitute of the fiery elo- 
quence and the generous patriotism of Demosthenes; and 
though he professed to teach philosophy, he had no such grasp 
of the philosophy of politics as Aristotle had. Yet, when all is 
said, he had an insight into the trend of contemporary history 
which neither Demosthenes nor Aristotle possessed. He under- 
stood the inner politics of the city-state as they did not. He 
realized the problems of the foreign policy of Greece as they 
never did.? When Philip was made general of Greece at the 
Congress of Corinth, with full powers for the prosecution of the 
war with Persia, his teaching might almost be said to be justi- 
fied at last. 

Living in a period when many of the leading thinkers were 
breaking away from traditional associations and conceptions of 
the city-state, broadening their sympathies, and enlarging their 

t Philippus. See also Panathenaicus 10. 

2 Barker, Greek Political Theory, pp. 135 ff.; F. Kopp, “Isokrates als Politiker,” 


Preuss. Jahrb., LUXX (1892), 472-87. 
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views on social and political questions,’ Isocrates imbued his 
students with ethical and political principles and through them 
directed the general current of intelligence and molded public 
opinion. Since many of these people, men from prominent fami- 
lies, came, not only from all parts of Greece, but from places as 
distant as the Black Sea, Cyprus, and Sicily, and, after com- 
pleting their education, became philosophers, historians, rheto- 
ricians, statesmen, generals, and even kings, it is not surprising, 
then, that they spread the culture of Isocrates throughout the 
intellectual world. 

Isocrates’ political and moral philosophies, at times, greatly 
resembled those of Socrates. The Peloponnesian War so aggra- 
vated his impecunious circumstances‘ that he began to gain a 
livelihood by writing the speeches of those who were arraigned 
before the courts of justice. His love of truth, his disinclination 
to exert influence contrary to justice, his desire always to side 
with the right rather than with those who would pay him large 
sums of money to have him write their speeches of defense, 
caused him to abandon this practice in favor of teaching the art 
of oratory to others. Furthermore, since he himself could not 
be an orator, he would develop orators who would impress his 
ideas on the public mind. 

The aim of his teaching was idealistic: 

Those who incite their friends to the study of eloquence undertake a 
good work, but do not employ themselves upon the object of study. Not 
those who give the youth instruction leading to the attainment of the 
highest influence through eloquence profit them most, but those who 
urge them on to the formation of characters of high excellence, inasmuch 
as a good character is a far higher attainment than the simple ability to 
speak. We, therefore, omitting precepts for the latter, propose to give 
encouragement for the former attainment, and point out what things the 
young should seek after, and what avoid, with whom they should asso- 
ciate, and in what manner shape their lives; for only those who give atten- 


3 Xenophon Memorabilia i. 16; Grote, History of Greece (1850), VIII, chap. Ixviii, 
619; Chance, Until Philosophers Are Kings, pp. 28-30, 31-45. 


4 Antidosis 61. 
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tion to such things can truly attain to virtue, the possession of which is 
most honorable and permanent. For beauty either fades away with age, 
or wastes by disease; riches minister to vice rather than to virtue, inducing 
sloth or inciting the young to sensuous indulgence; strength guided by 
wisdom is desirable; without wisdom strength injures rather than benefits 
its possessor by obstructing the cultivation of the mind, whilst it adorns 
the body; the possession of virtue alone abides, even in age, with those in 
whose thought it has grown up in purity. It is better than wealth, more 
useful than high birth, since it makes things, impossible to others, pos- 
sible; it endures with fortitude what others shrink from out of terror, 
counts idleness a disgrace, and labor worthy of praise.‘ 


Intellectual and moral worth were the things to strive for. 
Not confining himself, therefore, to the training of orators, not 
limiting his teaching to the construction of rhetorical sentences, 
Isocrates endeavored to awaken in all whom he taught a sincere 
love and reverence for all valuable learning. Also, realizing that 
truth has no limits and is not monopolized by a single man or 
school, he enjoined his pupils, not to confine themselves to his 
instruction only, but to seek knowledge from all who were noble 
in understanding. While he considered the Sophists as pre- 
tentious and arrogant, professing to know all things, yet he 
thought it necessary to strive for the honorable and the good— 
“You should not only give heed to my instructions, but also 
make yourselves familiar with the best things of the poets, and 
read the writings of the Sophists whenever they have said any- 
thing good.”’ That Isocrates had great confidence in the infalli- 
bility of his teachings is seen from the fact that he encouraged 
his pupils to go into the gatherings of citizens and make known 
what he had taught them,’ which reminds us of the similar com- 
mand of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Isocrates differed from Plato in his conception of education. 
Isocrates was a humanist, and the rivalry between the two was 
really the first chapter in the long struggle between humanism 
and science. It must be remembered, however, that Greek hu- 
manism has gained immeasurably from having to deal with the 


5 Demonicus 2, 4, 5. 6 Plutarch Vita. 
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language and literature of other peoples, and especially with 
those of classical antiquity. An exclusive preoccupation with 
the literature of one’s own country sometimes tends to shallow- 
ness. That is why even Roman humanism is a far deeper thing 
than the contemporary Greek rhetoric. It has Greek antiquity 
as well as Roman behind it to give it strength. Again, the 
humanism of the Renaissance, saturated with the results and 
spirit of Greek science, prepared the way for the scientific dis- 
coveries of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It is a fact 
that Greek humanism inherited from the Sophists of the fifth 
century a distrust of science and scientific methods. The hu- 
manism of Isocrates had, therefore, hardly any real content and 
tended to become little more than the art of expressing com- 
monplaces in a perfect form. 

At the same time, the form invented by Isocrates really was 
perfect in its way; and he has, directly or indirectly, influenced 
every writer of prose down to the present day. Even common- 
place thinking may have its value, and it is a very good test of 
that to express it in an artistic way. If one has to utter one’s 
thoughts in accordance with a prescribed scheme, one will at 
least gain lucidity and coherence, so far as is reasonable at 
all. Thoughts that are wholly unreasonable do not admit of 
artistic expression. In this way Isocrates was quite entitled to 
claim that his teaching was of service to his pupils; and he cer- 
tainly did a great deal to make Hellenism a possibility, in spite 
of the fact that his own political thinking is unduly colored by 
the rhetorical antithesis of Hellenes and barbarians, a division 
of mankind which Plato regarded as unscientific.” At any rate, 
whatever we may think of Isocrates, there can be no doubt that 
Plato recognized his merits; furthermore, it is curious to note 
how, the more he came to diverge from him on matters of great 
importance, the more he fell under the fascination of his style. 
It is just in these latter dialogues that the influence of Isocrates 
may be traced most clearly. In every other respect such a work 

7 Plato Politicus 262. 
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as the Sophist is as wide as the poles from anything Isocrates 
was capable of understanding; and yet it is in that very dialogue 
that Plato for the first time troubles to avoid hiatus, and even 
adopts some specially Isocratean devices for doing so. It seems 
as if, when he felt his own gift of artistic writing beginning to 
fail, he was glad to reinforce it in this way. 

In the Helen of Isocrates we read that there are certain people 
who themselves set up a paradox and argue tolerably in favor 
of it; “Some have grown old in denying that it is possible to say 
what is false, or to contradict, or to make two opposite state- 
ments about the same thing.” That, no doubt, is meant for 
Antisthenes. “Others argue in detail that justice and courage 
and wisdom are the same thing, and deny any of these things 
come by nature, saying that there is one knowledge of them 
all.” This refers to Socrates. ‘Lastly, there are those who spend 
their time in contentions.” A little farther on,* Isocrates makes 
light of the distinction between knowledge and that which is use- 
less. Similarly, in his pamphlet, Against the Sophists, he speaks® 
of those who spend their time in disputations and who profess to 
teach the young their duties and how to attain happiness. Here, 
too, knowledge and belief are contrasted, and, finally, Isocrates 
denies that righteousness and morality can be learned. 

His ethical teachings have a strict bearing upon the state. 
To him, morals, philosophy, and politics are so closely related 
and interwoven that sometimes it is impossible to detect the 
dividing lines. Philosophy is a prerequisite for politics. It is this 
which trains men to right action, humanizes their intercourse 
with each other, and teaches them to distinguish between evils 
that arise from prudence and those that arise from necessity, 
enabling them to ward off the one and nobly endure the other. 
By means of philosophy men carry into practice what is good 
and noble, and thus they benefit the state. Since a good or a 
bad state is determined by the virtue and intelligence of its 
citizens, his greatest ambition was to make good citizens. Like 

8 Helen x. 1. 5. 9 Against the Sophists xiii. 1. 
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his ideal philosopher, his ideal citizen is he who has the “highest 
culture in morality and intellect.” With such a man, there 
would follow an ideal state. Naturally, to a man of his intelli- 
gence, culture would be a more important criterion of relation- 
ship than ties of blood. Some writers think that, on the con- 
trary, his foreign policy of national unity against the barbarians 
shows him to be an exponent of nationalism rather than of 
humanism. May not the word “nationalism” mean the policy 
by which Greek culture was to be spread? This interpretation 
would show him to be an exponent of a humanism through 
which the world would be in possession of the thought and ex- 
pression that characterized Greek civilization. It was, there- 
fore, not the brutal forces of Grecian arms that he would hurl 
against Persia, but the most noble thought of all times. 

Where soundness of mind was concerned, and where ability 
to teach was a criterion for pre-eminence, Isocrates claimed 
rank among the first. He, therefore, claimed for himself the 
right to give counsel to Greece and to leaders of the country. 
If he could retrieve the fortunes of Greece, no timidity on his 
part would prevent his giving advice to the most pre-eminent 
leaders, at home and abroad. To kings and men of the highest 
ranks, therefore, Isocrates spoke with the utmost freedom: 

Others, O Nicocles, who are accustomed to bring to you rings, gar- 
ments, or objects wrought in silver and gold, or other such like possessions, 
of which they have few and you many, manifestly do not make a gift, but 
sell these things far more adroitly and profitably than those who profess 
to traffic in them; but I thought that I should make you the most honor- 
able gift, and the most profitable and the most becoming for me to give 
and you to receive, if I could prescribe to you by engaging in what duties 
and abstaining from what deeds you can rule your state and administer 
your government.” 

% Against the Sophists xiii. 3. It is difficult to believe that any of these references can 
be intended for Plato, as is often supposed. Isocrates was older than Plato, and both 
the Helen and the tract Against the Sophists are dated with probability some time before 
390 B.C., when Isocrates opened his school, and therefore some time before Plato came 


forward as a teacher. It is plain, too, that Isocrates is concerned with the educational 
theories of his immediate predecessors, and it is not very likely he should go out of his 
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Rulers, says Isocrates, unlike the ordinary citizen whose 
poverty commands abstinence from the evils of luxury and 
whose industry suppresses mischief, whose friends admonish and 
whose enemies rebuke—rulers, without these safeguards, re- 
ceived advice, diluted and apologetic, and this from only a 
privileged few. This was clear to Isocrates when he wrote to the 
king of the Lacedemonians: 


Since, O Archidamus, many have eagerly taken upon themselves to 
praise you and your father and your lineage, I have given up to them this 
topic, but have myself chosen to exhort you to undertake labors far 
different from those now engaged in, and such as shall make you the cause 
of the greatest good to your own state as well as to all Greece... . that 
which no more honorable work can offer itself." 

Of the king’s father, he did not hestitate to say that Agesilaus 
was always influenced by the greatest desire of vindicating the 
liberty of the Greeks and waging war with the barbarians 
.... but he was in the wrong.... in not striving to reconcile the 
Grecian states with one another before he engaged in an expedition 
against Persia .. . . it is incumbent on you, laying aside all other inter- 
ests, to give your attention to the freeing of the Greek states from wars 
and other internal evil, and to restraining the insolence of the barbarians, 
and reducing their unjustly acquired good fortune to proper bounds.” 

He issued similar admonitions to Philip of Macedon, and he 
dealt as plainly with his fellow-citizens. But all of these dis- 
courses pertained to Greece and to matters that were of interest 
to the state and fit to be communicated to large assemblies of 
people. The people, however, did not always appreciate his 
aspirations, for they preferred the declamations of the orators, 
which were often private and more or less personal, and which 
appealed to the emotions rather than to the intellect: 


way to attack a younger contemporary whom he had no reason at that time to regard 
asa rival. See also Panegyricus 47; Antid. 180; Robins, “Isocrates,” Bibliotheca sacra, 
p. 610; Strowski, De Isocrates paedagogia; Girard, L’education athénienne, pp. 310 ff.; 
Dummler, Chronologische Beitrage zu einigen platonischen Dialogen, p. 18; Panath. 26, 
34; Panegyricus 49, 50; Areopagiticus 43-46; Nicocles x ff.; U. Wilcken, Alexander der 
Grosse, pp. 12, 16, 18, 30. 

" Epistle 8th to Archidamus. 2 Ibid. 
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Whilst their style differs so much from mine, and my purpose in writ- 
ing is so far superior to theirs, the judgments of the people are not just, 
but confused and wholly devoid of reason. For, although they disapprove 
of the conduct of the orators, they make them leaders in the government 
and tyrants over themselves; but while they praise my discourse they 
envy me for no other than the very things which they approve. 

So Isocrates’ relation to them was not in accordance with right 
and justice.” 

In the early period of Greece, the individual hardly viewed 
himself apart from the state. But, in the course of time, indi- 
vidual citizens began to hold aloof from public life. Then, pri- 
vate interests became dominant. The classical Greek political 
theory was that the state is everything; the individual was sub- 
ordinated, except as his virtue made for the perfect state. The 
state existed for the “good life.”” It was not only a whole but a 
living whole. The end of the state is the natural function which 
it performs. The whole is prior to parts, and this is true of the 
state. An individual cannot be a complete individual where 
there is no state. It is erroneous to believe that Plato and 
Aristotle subordinated the individual to the state. What they 
meant was that you cannot separate the individual from the 
state. Aristotle could not think of the real existence of the 
individual without the state, for the latter is the full develop- 
ment of the individual. There is no thought in Isocrates so 
frequent as this. 

With an exalted patriotism always in mind, Isocrates, as a 
teacher, labored to perfect the minds and the characters of his 
fellow-citizens. He did not desire pay from them, though he did 
from foreigners. But of his fellow-countrymen he simply desired 
that they should become honorable and good citizens; for 
Isocrates the ideal of social existence is attained when every 
man lives as an equal of his fellow-citizen, an éyoiws, and is 
thoroughly imbued with devotion to the corporate life of the 

33 Ibid. 15; Antido. 30; Plutarch’s Life of Isocrates (Arczer’s ed.), p. 24; Cicero De 


Orat. B. ii. 22, 23; B. iii. 35 (Guthrie’s ed.); Institut. Orat., Book XI; Vita, pp. 23, 25; 
Croiset, Hellenic Civilization, p. 170. 
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city.“ Commonplace notions in this respect were formulated by 
Isocrates, who was a characteristic representative of public 
opinion in his time. 

Moreover, Greek intermunicipal humanity was undoubtedly 
restricted during the early and the classical period to the circle 
of Hellenic civilization. The barbarians were regarded as in- 
ferior by nature, effeminate, cowardly, and notorious for their 
impiety and sacrilege." But this pride of race begins to undergo 
a remarkable transformation toward the end of the classical 
age. Instead of the racial, it is the cultural aspect that is thrust 
into the foreground, and hereby a transition is provided to a 
different world in which Hellenism appears not as a national 
peculiarity but as a badge of civilization. In this manner Isoc- 
rates was the forerunner of the Hellenistic age, and he ex- 
pressed the spirit of the century as follows: 


Our city has so far surpassed the rest of mankind in power of thought 
and speech that her disciples have become the teachers of the rest; she 
has made the name of Hellene belong no longer to the race, but to the 
mind, so that the name is given to those who share in our culture more 
than to those who share the common blood.” 


In the field of theoretical politics, Isocrates, like most of the 
Greek orators, had definite opinions on the forms of govern- 
ment. To him the constitution is the soul of the state.” He 
distinguished between the three types of politics: oligarchy, 
democracy, and monarchy. In some respects he considers the 
last superior to the other two. His contention is based upon the 
monarchical governments of Persia, Sicily, Carthage, and 
Sparta, each of which he cites as examples par excellence of 


™% Cf, Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, in Hinneberg, Kultur de Gegenwart, II, 144; see also 
Areop. 45. 

8 Panegyr. 158; Panath. 192. %6 Phil. go, 124, 137. 

17 Panegyr. 50. E. Meyer says: ‘‘Nicht mehr Aristotles Ideale sind es, die Alexander 
erfiillen konnten, sondern der Gedanke, den schon 50 Jahre zuvor Isokrates im Pane- 
gyrikos ausgesprochen hat ‘dasz dank der Philosophie der Hellenname nicht mehr die 
Abstammung sondern die Gesinnung bezeichnet, und Hellenen diejenigen heiszen, 
welche an unserer Erziehung teilhaben aber als die, welche der Nation nach zu den 
Griechen gehéren’ ” (Kleine Schriften, pp. 282-83). 
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devotion to monarchy. Whereas monarchy discriminates be- 
tween the different degrees of merit, equality is the basic prin- 
ciple of a republic. Equality is of two kinds: (1) that in which 
all share absolutely alike and (2) that in which every man re- 
ceives his due. Isocrates prefers that equality which does not 
efface the distinction between merit and worthlessness and 
where the officials are not taken at random from the crowd but 
picked from the best for each administrative function.” Mon- 
archy gives the first place to the best man, and the second to the 
second best. And since it also gives an insight into the natures 
and actions of men better than any other form of government, 
true merit is sure of recognition. It, moreover, is the mildest of 
governments, since it is easier to propitiate one man than many. 
And its ministers, not being appointed annually, but being 
permanent, learn to discharge their duties more thoroughly and 
composedly. Whereas in a cabinet there are fewer distractions 
and delays, in a popular assembly men are so immersed in 
private affairs that they meet only to wrangle. Monarchy, fur- 
thermore, has no jealousies. But in a republic there are always 
at least two parties, each of which hopes that the other will mis- 
manage the country as grossly as possible. A monarch, having 
no rivals, has no spite, and is, therefore, more directly interested 
in good government. Whereas the republicans regard them- 
selves as stewards, a monarch looks upon himself as the owner 
of the state. Monarchy, being prompt in action, is more effec- 
tive than a republic; and secret preparations, striking displays, 
and versatile intrigue are easier for it than for other govern- 
ments.” 

The duties and functions of Isocrates’ monarch are to stay 
the troubles, to promote the greatness, and to guard the welfare 


8 Areop. 14; cf. Panath. 138, where the same words are employed. 

9 Areop. 14, 15; Panath. 178-81; cf. R. von Pohlmann, Geschichte der sozialen Frage 
und des Sozialismus in der antiken Well, p. 121; Kessler, Isokrates und die panhellenische 
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of his realm.” The king, therefore, should be intelligent, able to 
converse with the ablest men, and, by reading, capable of 
deciding small questions and grappling with great." His pri- 
mary objects should be the safety of the state, the cultivation of 
friendship for his subjects, the formulation and enforcement of 
just and consistent laws, the settlement rather than the raising 
of disputes.” He should rule the state generously but carefully, 
and hold in mind that royalty lies not in severity but in the 
recognized supremacy of wisdom. He should also be warlike in 
knowledge and preparation, peaceful in abstinence from aggres- 
sion. He should be good, cultured, self-controlled, blameless in 
life, ever subservient to the good of his subjects, and manage 
his state as he would his own household. Since the office of the 
king is to remedy all defects, to supply what the state needs, 
to make it prosperous, and to elevate it in every possible way, 
it is more necessary for a king to cultivate his mind and heart 
than for an athlete to train his body. Kings, therefore, should 
make it as much a point to excel in virtue and wisdom as in 
honors.”3 If, moreover, the king finds that there are some laws 
that are unjust, he should either annul them or correct what is 
wrong. He should strive earnestly to originate what is best or 
adopt what others have found to be best. He should be strictly 
impartial and most consistent when controversies arise, and al- 
ways give the same decisions in similar cases. He should rule 
the people by not letting them suffer wrong, and be careful that 
the best receive honor while the other citizens do not experience 
wrong. Isocrates calls these “the ground principles for the best 
administration of the government.” 

Isocrates, in reminding Nicocles that in all governments at- 
tention must be paid to the many, enumerates the first and most 

2 Nicocles 16, 17, 18; von Pohlmann, Sitsungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie 
(1913), pp. 9, 96; von Hagen, “Isokrates und Alexander,” Philologus, LXVII (1908), 
114; Drerup, Aus einer alten Advokatenrepublik, p. 30; Nicocles 19, 20, 21. 

1 Nicocles 22; Philippus 18-19. 33 Oration 10-14. 

2 Philippus 18-19; Oration ii. 9. 4 [bid. 17, 36. 
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important elements of a good policy, which are the starting- 
points for those who intend to perform any part of their duties. 
One must be a lover of mankind and a lover of the state; for it 
is impossible to govern well either horses or dogs or men or any- 
thing else unless a man delights in that to which he has to 
devote his attention. 


Make the interests of the people your case, and esteem it of the utmost 
importance to govern in a manner acceptable to them, knowing that, 
whether they be oligarchies or other forms of government, those last the 
longest which best win the hearts of the masses. You will be a good, 
popular leader if you neither permit the multitude to commit outrages nor 
allow them to suffer, but contrive that, while the best take the honors, 
the rest shall suffer no wrong; for these are the first and chief elements of 
good constitution.*s 

While Demosthenes considered every monarch a tyrant,” 
Isocrates draws a distinction between absolute power and 
legitimate authority. These two things, according to him, have 
apparently the same meaning but are in reality greatly different. 
For it is the duty of legitimate sovereigns to make their subjects 
happier and prosperous and to take great interest in their wel- 
fare. But it is the established practice of despots to procure 
gratification for themselves. They make others labor and suffer 
for them. He says, however, that those who subject themselves 
to such behavior unavoidably fall into the misfortunes that be- 
set despots. They themselves suffer what they would inflict on 
others.”” 

In the same speech,” he draws a contrast between kingship in 
Sparta and tyranny based on force: 

For their kings have less liberty to do wrong than private citizens, and 
are so much more to be felicitated than those who maintain their arbi- 
trary power by force, inasmuch as, while those who put the latter to 
death receive the greatest rewards from their fellow-citizens, those who 

2s Nicocles 11, 12, 19, 24, 29. 

% Thid. 316; and cf. Plataieus 34; Sittl, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, I1, 269. 

21 Nicocles 15-16; cf. Philippus 79; R. von Pohlmann, Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen 
Akademie (1913), pp. 87, 96; Drerup, op. cit., pp. 36-37; von Hagen, op. cit. 
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have not the courage to die on the field of battle on behalf of the former 
are held in greater dishonor than those who desert their ranks and throw 
away their shields. 

Ordinary citizens, according to Isocrates, have many things 
to teach their rulers: abstinence from luxury, liability to reproof 
from friends, and attack from foes. The tyrant possesses none 
of these advantages. He who most needs advice has no adviser, 
since most men shun him; and those who do associate with him 
humor him. When men look to the honor, wealth, and power 
which a tyrant possesses, they think his life like that of the 
gods. But when they consider the perpetual terror in which he 
lives and the danger to which he is exposed, and remember that, 
in order to escape death himself, he is frequently compelled to 
put to death his nearest friends, they come to believe that even 
the humblest life is preferable. Since, furthermore, the pleasure 
of a tyrant depends on other people’s pain, for which, in the 
end, he must pay the penalty, his best safeguard is the virtue 
of his friends, the good will of his subjects, and his own pru- 
dence.” 

Isocrates’ ideas concerning obedience to a legitimate monarch 
are very explicit. In the first place, he says, show your goodness 
by steadfastly abiding by your oaths, which prove your sound- 
ness of character. Be obedient to the laws; observe faithfully 
not only the written laws but the wishes and precepts of the 
ruler. This is the most authoritative law. Just as those who live 
under a democracy obey the will of the many, so those under a 
king should give strict obedience to the king.* 

Certainly, however, Isocrates would advocate such loyalty to 
none except a lawful sovereign. Nor would he have entertained 
such consideration for an oligarchical form of government. In- 
deed, all of his discourses plainly show his hatred of oligarchy, 
which he considered synonymous with tyranny and hence the 
antonym of equal rights and of his ideal, which was a democracy 
based on reason and justice. Referring to conditions of the past, 
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he says the superiority of democracy may be seen in the history 
of its Athenian ancestors, who under that form of government 
became the most distinguished of peoples; similarly, he refers to 
the history of the Lacedemonians, who likewise were renowned 
and prosperous. Even the condition of Greece he considered 
divine when compared with the rule of the Thirty." 

The Peloponnesian War began when Isocrates was five years 
of age. When he was ten, the Athenian defeat at Delium, more 
serious than any of the preceding, took place. This, as well as 
the defeat of the Athenian army and navy at Syracuse, made a 
lasting impression upon him. The conspiracy of the Four Hun- 
dred, which brought the democracy to a close, must also greatly 
have influenced him. 

To cure disorders, Isocrates, therefore, advocated a return 
to ancestral democracy and a surrender of the vestiges of her 
empire. But he felt that the true cure for internal disorders was 
really external and could only be found in the sphere of foreign 
policy. Disorders would disappear of themselves from the city- 
states of Greece, if once they were leagued in a “grand design” 
for the conquest of the East. In this respect Isocrates was 
more than a citizen of Athens; he was a citizen of Greece. 
Seeing that Greece had one culture, a culture to the promotion 
of whose unity he himself had rendered no small service, and 
which he believed to be the real differentiation between the 
Greek and the barbarian,* he urged that unity of culture should 
be turned into unity of policy and that this policy should be 

3* Nicocles 2-6; cf. Helen 32-34; Epist. viii; Euripides Jon 621-28. 

32 Demon. 13, 35, 36. In Isocrates’ speech ascribed to Nicocles, king of Salamis in 
Cyprus, it is laid down as a consequence of the monarchical principle that citizens are 
not allowed to form associations without permission of the government. This doctrine 
runs counter to the ordinary law of the Greek republics, and is evidently a consequence 
of the fact that citizens of Salamis were subjects of a personal ruler and that monarchs 
are jealous of combinations which might gather political importance and become a 
menace to their power: “Do not form clubs and associations without my sanction; for 
combinations of this kind may be profitable in other kinds of states, but in monarchies 
they are dangerous. Keep yourselves not only from crimes but from practices of this 
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directed against the barbarian. Then, not only would Greece 
achieve cohesion, not only would her cities at the same time be 
cured of their disorders, but Asia would also gain liberty, and 
her people would be freed from their slavery.** The abuses in 
the democracy made him wish for the reinstatement of the 
Areopagus. For half a century he used all his resources to per- 
suade the Athenians, and, indeed, all of Greece, to imitate the 
ways of their ancestors, to turn away from the erroneous idea 
that Greece could benefit herself by oppressing others, a policy 
that, on the contrary, would surely bring about ruin. Justice, 
he considered indispensable to larger states, if they would long 
remain powerful. How much more necessary, then, is justice 
to the lives of smaller states, to whose very existence it is 
necessary. Only a public spirit strong enough to unite and 
animate all the Greeks could make Greece free from subjection 
to Asiatic despotism or from bondage to a powerful European 
neighbor. That alone could cure internal strife. All of his writ- 
ings in this manner are suffused with principles based on the 
relation of morals to the life of the state.** Through a fusion of 
ethics and politics Isocrates consistently advocated a united 
front against Asiatic despotism.*° 

The Greek ancestors, he says, not only argued concerning 
public affairs, but in private matters they had great respect for 
each other’s rights. The poorer classes did not envy the wealthy, 
for, on the contrary, they cared for their estates as carefully as 
if they had been their own, because they thought that the 


4 E. Meyer, op. cit., pp. 267-314. 
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property of the rich was beneficial to them, themselves. The 
wealthy, on the other hand, did not despise the poor, but, by 
renting lands cheaply to some, by employing others in trade, 
and by lending some money, gave them assistance. In offering 
such help they felt perfectly secure, for they knew they would 
be repaid. The judges of private business were not partial, but 
adhered strictly to law. They felt greater indignation against a 
transgressor than the injured party felt, especially if the trans- 
gressor injured the poor. For the latter, if deprived of the 
promised aid, would suffer want. Isocrates emphasized the har- 
monious relations between all classes, especially between the 
rich and the poor. It is submitted that each recognized a neces- 
sary interdependence which even-handed justice aimed to keep 
balanced for the prevention of abuse and for the protection of 
the injured.%” 

Though his model government was in accordance with the 
Solonian and the Cleisthenian constitution of Athens in the 
broader fields of thought, yet he favored the union of all the 
Hellenes against the barbarians. Isocrates said that Solon and 
Cleisthenes did not establish a policy which claimed equity and 
leniency and yet was oppressive to those who lived under it. 
Nor did their policy consider democracy synonymous with 
license, where freedom meant lawlessness and freedom of 
speech, the right to utter calumnious or seditious statements. 
On the contrary, it frowned on and punished “such perverters of 
freedom,” and thus ‘‘made all the citizens better and wiser.” 
It also made good citizens by teaching men to distinguish be- 
tween equality which treats all men alike and the equality that 
rewards according to merit, rewarding and punishing as each 
individual deserves. Moreover, Ioscrates refers to the earlier 
democratic form of government as the best, and extols the 
Athenians of that age for recognizing an equality which was not 
absolute but proportionate. 


37 Peace 119-20; Areop. 24-27; cf. Spitzer, ‘Das staatliche Ehrgefuhl bei Isokrates,”’ 
Zeitschrift fiir osterreichische Gymnasien, XLVI (1895), 385, 386, 387; Busiris 26; 
Panath. 185, 145-47; Areop. 14. 
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A very important factor in the good government of the city 
at that time was that of the two kinds of equality recognized, the 
one giving the same to all, and the other giving each his due: 
they were well aware which was the more profitable. 

Democracy, Isocrates observes, is a better form of govern- 
ment than oligarchy. He compares the Athenian democracy 
with the oligarchy of the Thirty, and then presents his ideal 
democracy, a conception certainly desirable but hardly work- 
able. The Thirty made up their minds that the people, like an ab- 
solute master, ought to control the public offices, punish offend- 
ers, and settle disputed points, and that those who were able to 
enjoy ease and possessed sufficient means should attend to pub- 
lic affairs like servants and, if they acted justly, should be 
praised and rest content with this recognition of their services; 
while if they managed affairs badly they should meet with no 
mercy, but should be visited with severest penalties. And how 
could it be possible to find a democracy more just or more 
secure than one which set the most influential citizens at the 
head of public affairs and, at the same time, invested the people 
with sovereign control over these same officers? 

His ideal civil polity, moreover, would give the poor a way to 
gain a livelihood through labor, on the one hand, and by bene- 
factions made to them by the wealthy, on the other. It should 
also shield young men from licentiousness by interesting them 
in study or in business pursuits; prevent magistrates from mis- 
appropriating the public money intrusted to their care, by 
meticulously punishing the transgressor; and give to the aged, 
who deserve it, political honors. In regard to the abuses in the 
government, he writes: 

Nothing like this occurred when the council possessed authority; for 
it relieved the poor from their distress by giving them employment and by 
assistance rendered by the rich, and checked the spirit of license among 
the younger by its wise regulations and careful surveillance, while it pre- 
vented those who took part in public affairs from becoming avaricious by 
penalties and the impossibility of wrongdoers escaping detection, and the 


3% Benseler, Einleitung in die Panegyricus. 9 Areop. 31 ff. 
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older men from becoming disheartened by political honors and the re- 
spect shown by the younger. And how could there be a constitution more 
worthy of respect than one like this, which paid such careful attention to 
everything?” 

Such a government is the soul of the state. It gives counsel on 
all things, guards what is good, and wards off what is evil. 
Furthermore, it assimilates “‘to itself laws, statesmen, and citi- 
zens, and controls their action.”’ To the leaders in society and 
government, he says that wealth and power excite his apprehen- 
sions, for the states that are thoroughly confident, because of 
their prosperity, are unsound in their counsel and advice. 
Extreme self-confidence is dangerous and is the forerunner of 
calamity. Wealth and power beget folly and license. Lowli- 
ness of mind, on the other hand, brings with it moderation and 
wisdom. Government is stable and good only when leaders and 
citizens are intelligent and virtuous, conditions that come not 
through many laws but from the habits formed daily. The num- 
ber of the laws isa sign of the imperfections of the citizens. 
Furthermore, Isocrates observed that, when a state accumu- 
lates wealth and power, it develops a self-confidence which, 
experience shows, often tends to become overconfidence, some- 
times arrogance; and this in turn breeds folly and license. To 
avoid this danger, he recommended moderation; further, he 
urged the practice of virtue through intelligence and habit 
rather than under compulsion of laws, for 
it is not necessary to have the piazzas covered with edicts, but to have 
the principles of justice in the heart. Without these, the best laws can be 
of no avail; for they only who are well educated are sufficiently prepared 
to receive them.# 

© Ibid., 20; Panth. 178-81; cf. R. von Pohlmann, Geschichte der sozialen Frage und des 
Sozialismus in der antiken Welt, p. 121; Kessler, ibid., p. 33; Nicocles 14; Areop. 21: 
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Republic 558C. 

4 Areop. 26-27, 62; R. von Pohlmann, “Isokrates und das Problem der Demokratie,”’ 
Munich Akad. (Munich, 1913), pp. 109-11; Panath. 130-31, where a good and a bad 
democracy are contrasted. 
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In Peace, Isocrates further expounds what constitutes the 
soul of the state. He argues the folly, indeed the madness, of 
assuming that justice may not be advantageous or that the 
violent acquisition of foreign territory by conquest is not short 
of calamity. Wealth, power, honor, happiness, are the reward 
of virtue. Virtues of the mind are accompanied by every other 
virtue, and those that neglect them are blind to their truest 
interests. For the temperate, the pure, the brave, the just, and 
the wise are especially favored by both gods and men. The 
unjust, on the other hand, become the victims of gain. But the 
good alone obtain what is useful in the true sense. Good is 
eternal. Happiness is theirs. He compares the unjust to crea- 
tures that are caught with a bait which carries them to destruc- 
tion.” 

Therefore, Isocrates advised those in office to employ no un- 
faithful assistant, since they also will be blamed for his de- 
linquencies and defects. His exhortations to the public servant 
are: (1) Do not leave your office richer, but more honored, than 
when you were elected to it; (2) praise is of great worth, and 
more to be desired than wealth: (3) do not aid, or have anything 
to do with, any kind of wrongdoing, because that will ruin your 
reputation when you wish to influence others; (4) strive to 
acquire the ability to win wealth and power, but do not take 
what is not yours; (5) let men recognize that you desire justice, 
not from weakness but because you strive for what is good.‘ 
Furthermore, what Isocrates says of the civic virtues and duties 
of individuals applies also to civic groups and states. If Athens 
would put a stop to the calumnies put upon her, she would 
cease from unnecessary war, discard tyrannical rulers and unjust 
authority, and incite the leading states of Greece to just deal- 
ings and to political virtue. Then, with the prosperity of 
Greece, liberal culture would become better developed and more 
widespread. 

# Areop. 55; R. von Pohlmann, Sitzungsberichte der bayerischen Akademie (1913), 


pp. 109-11; Peace 88, 89, 133, 145. 
43 Areop. 14, 38, 40, 41. Spitzer, op. cit., XXVI, pp. 385, 386-87, 242, 254, 392. 
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Although Isocrates and the rest of the Attic orators are im- 
portant sources for a knowledge of economic conditions in 
Athens, Isocrates tells us little about economic and social 
conditions in Greece as a whole. He exhibits more of the spirit 
of Socrates in relation to wealth than do any of the other ora- 
tors. He teaches that, though men should strive for wealth, yet 
they should hold in mind that noble character is of more value 
than riches.“ He contrasts material and spiritual wealth in true 
Socratic fashion; he emphasizes right use, opposes the common 
insatiability and injustice of money-makers, and names folly 
and license as the usual accompaniments of wealth. He speaks of 
the moderation that characterizes the poor and lowly, though 
he is mindful of the evil effects of poverty in arousing discontent 
and civil strife in the state. In brief he considers neither luxury 
nor penury to be the ideal condition.’ The ideal obtains in the 
mean between extremes. He concurs with the other orators in 
regard to the economic importance of the manual arts, and 
argues that the extensive commerce of Athens, as compared 
with that of other states, fills the city with merchants, strangers, 
and metics, and thereby promotes prosperity; he talks of the 
importance of industrial development in the general prosperity 
of a democracy; then he pictures how, in the good old days, the 
rich were accustomed to give the poor a start in business, either 
in trade, agriculture, or the arts; and finally he makes the obser- 
vation that increased skill results from a division of labor.” 

Isocrates was opposed to the external individualistic com- 
munism that demanded a redivision of labor and the abolition 
of debts. In agreement with both Plato and Aristotle, he op- 
posed the doctrine of arithmetical equality, insisting that indi- 
vidual capacity alone should denote equality.‘ 

“ Peace 17, 31, 32. See also Isocrates Plataieus 25. 

4s Demon 38. 

The same thought appears in Euripides and Menander. See my article ‘Euripides’ 
Social Idealism,” South Atlantic Quarterly, July, 1928. 


47 Nicocles iii. 50; Peace 7, 34, 93 ff.; Plato Apology 29D, 41E; and Jesus, Matt. 
6:33; cf. also Panegyr. 76; Areop. 4, 29, 33, 40, 51, 83. 
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This hostility to the crasser type of communism he makes the 
chief characteristic of the ideal past, which had a noble com- 
munity feeling and spirit of co-operation. He defines true na- 
tional prosperity as a condition in which no citizen is lacking the 
means of livelihood. Then again, here, he states that the char- 
acter of the state will be like that of the ruler. Moreover, as 
Isocrates sees no less clearly than Euripides, Aristophanes, and 
the rest of the orators, the people are not immaculate. He 
observes that the majority prefer those who please to those who 
benefit, while the character and actions of the many depend on 
those who lead them. The salvation or ruin of states, therefore, 
depends on their counselors and leaders, for it is they who guide 
the masses in one direction or another and influence the political 
destinies of government. But the judgments of the people, Isoc- 
rates says, ‘are not just but confused and wholly devoid of 
reason.’’# 

Although obscured from the general student by the famous 
Greek philosophers, and customarily dismissed with a gesture 
into the category of phrase-maker, nevertheless, the substance 
of Isocrates’ labors exhibits not only oratorical artistry but a 
genuine philosophical import, ethical and political. Not a dev- 
otee of abstract concept, he commingled with humanity, asso- 
ciated with men of affairs, felt the pulse of rich and poor alike. 
He was spectator of reality. From such experiences, Isocrates 
articulated the current political thought of his time. Through 
his familiarity with Greek history and by his acquaintance with 
contemporary practices he was eminently qualified to contem- 
plate the future of the state. The intrinsic value of his speeches, 
in shedding light upon realistic Greek political and ethical life, 
has not received the discriminating attention from scholars it 
deserves. 

The problems he treats are related to all people. Conceptions 


#® Panegyr. 29, 40, 42; Areop. 32 f., 44, and 74; Peace 20f.; Bousiris 16; Areop. 35; 
Panath. 259; Panegyr. 79; Oration 15, 158 £.; Areop. 3, 21 £., 32, 35, 44, 83; Nicocles 31; 
Panath. 153, 178; for the idealization of Athens, cf. Panegyr. 79 and Nicocles 31; Antid- 
osis 133; Epist. 8th to Archidamus. 
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of aristocracy, monarchy, and democracy, for instance, have 
occupied the attention of philosophers and scholars for cen- 
turies. Isocrates, as we have seen, held definite opinions on 
these forms of government. His ideas about people show that 
mankind is ever the same. 

His value lies in the advantages which contemporary allusions 
have over formal history. For, through him, we get many clear 
glimpses of Athenian life and habits, of Greek politics and 
sentiments. He illustrates the cheapness of Athenian life as well 
as its graces. In Hellenic politics he vividly illustrates the 
endless shifts and turns of public feeling. He treats of rapid 
combinations and dissolutions of states, and of the important 
part individual enterprise and speculation played in the various 
expeditions and wars which took place between Hellenic states. 
He contemplated the possibilities of the future as he taught 
youth, extolled virtue, exhorted mankind! 
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DISCUSSION 


SOCRATIC METHOD AND ARISTOTLE’S DEFINITION 
OF THE GOOD 


SARAH H. BROWN 


HAT Aristotle’s theory of induction bears a resemblance to 

Socrates’ doctrine of reminiscence has been pointed out by 

Burnet.' And, moreover, as Burnet indicates, Aristotle himself 
acknowledges that Socrates’ method is inductive and, furthermore, ex- 
plicitly connects the method of the Meno with his own “recognition of the 
universal in the particular case.”’ This last is, for Aristotle, the desidera- 
tum of the inductive process. Aristotle expresses this by saying that there 
are two things which may fairly be attributed to Socrates, universal 
definitions and inductive reasoning (Met. XIII. iv. 1078), 9 sq.). In the 
Prior Analytics (67a, 21) he definitely associates the doctrine of the Meno, 
that learning is reminiscence, with what he calls ‘‘recognition”’ of the uni- 
versal in the particular case. ‘In no case,” he says “do we find that we 
have a previous knowledge of the particular but we get the knowledge of 
the particular in the process of induction by recognizing them as it were 
donep avayvwpifovras).””? The purpose of this paper is to exhibit more 
specifically the Socratic method and the resemblance Aristotle’s definition 
of the good bears to various elements of that method. 

The elements of the method are three: right opinion, criteria, and 
definatory hypotheses. Before treating severally of the aspects of the 
method, it is necessary to say something of a dilemma intrinsic to the 
method. As described by Socrates, the method is one whereby we come 
to know, by a process of recognition or recollection, truths which we al- 
ready in some sense know. This postulate seems to lead to certain ab- 
surdities, which, according to the principles of the Socratic method itself, 
it is necessary to resolve or the postulate cannot stand. It is a method 
which seems subject to a famous Greek paradox of learning according to 
which learning implies both knowledge and ignorance of the same things; 
that a man must both know and not know these things at the same time; 

* Greek Philosophy: Thales to Plato, p. 159: ‘‘. . . . his [Aristotle’s] own theory of 
induction is much more like the doctrine of Reminiscence than the travesty of it 
found in some text books.” 

2 Tbid., p. 158. 
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for he must, know already in order to be able to recognize the truth when 
he sees it, and he must also not-know or what has he to gain by learning. 
The Meno states a sophistical form of the paradox: Socrates is asked, 
‘And how will you inquire, Socrates, in that which you know not? What 
will you put forth as the subject of inquiry? And if you find what you 
want, how will you ever know that this is what you did not know?” And 
Socrates replies, “I know Meno what you mean; but just see what a 
tiresome dispute you are introducing. You argue that a man cannot in- 
quire either about that which he knows, or about that which he does not 
know; for he knows, and therefore has no need to inquire about that—nor 
about that which he does not know; for he does not know that about 
which he is to inquire” (Meno 80). The exposition of Socrates’ theory of 
reminiscence, if made comprehensible, must resolve this dilemma—it 
must indicate that the sense in which we already know, which makes it 
possible for us to look for truth and to recognize it when we discover it, 
is not identical with the sense in which we do not-know so that we may 
gain by finding it, and, moreover, that there be at the same time an 
identity or the one cannot be an account of the other. Let the sense in 
which we already know be called “right opinion” and the sense in which 
we come to know be called “definition.” 

This dilemma can be rebutted as follows: Right opinion is different 
from the definition in the sense that in the right opinion the form and 
content are functionally united, the content being determinate and the 
form regulative; whereas in the definition the form and content are 
exhibited in separation, the form being determinate and the content 
being merely referential. Hence, since there is a difference, there is some- 
thing to be gained by exhibiting the analysis of the right opinion. And 
furthermore, taking the other horn, the right opinion is the definition in 
the sense that its determinate matter and the indeterminate matter of 
the definition is one and the same, and the order implicit in the right 
opinion and the order made explicit by the analysis is one and the same; 
hence the right opinion can be accounted for by giving the definition. 

As has been indicated, the nature of the solution rests on the principle 
that right opinion, of which we are already in possession, must be recog- 
nized as one kind of knowledge; and definition, which we come to possess, 
as another type of knowledge. It remains to make precise the sense in 
which each can be said to be knowledge. 

Aristotle brings out the difference between opinion and definition in 
the opening of the first book of the metaphysics. Opinion and definition 
may be contrasted in origin, subject matter, form, and purpose. Opinion 
arises directly, from sensible contact with the particular and indirectly 
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from memory and tradition; whereas definition arises from a systematic 
reflection upon opinion itself. Hence opinion has as its subject matter the 
particular, not only as singular but also in the form of generalized experi- 
ence, practical skill, rules of conduct, proverbs, mores, habits. ‘““Many 
experiences of the same thing produce finally the capacity for a single 
experience” (Met. 981a). On the other hand, definition is always of the 
Universal. The essential difference, however, between opinion and defini- 
tion is that opinion is knowledge that so and so is the case without 
knowledge why it is the case; whereas definition in addition to the that, 
knows the why and the cause. For example, to know merely that a certain 
medicine is good for a certain disease is opinion; to know why it is (that 
the medicine in virtue of being a stimulant is capable of curing a constitu- 
tion that is phlegmatic) is definition. 

Hence these two types of knowledge are shown to be independent, and 
there is no logical circle involved in defining knowledge as right opinion 
plus a rational account of itself (definition). Each is not only distinct but 
autonomous. Opinion knows not only the whole of the particular in a con- 
crete fashion but also the relations in an effective but contingent manner. 
Definition, conversely, knows not only the relation with necessity but also 
the unique simplicity of the concrete whole by symbol. “With a view to 
action experience seems in no respect inferior to art”; indeed, we observe 
that persons of experience are actually more successful than those who 
possess theory without experience (loc. cit.). 

Opinion, knowing the whole and the answer, sets the problem for 
definition and recognizes the right answer as its own, being already 
familiar with it, in a practical fashion. Conversely, definition reveals to 
what extent the relational judgments of opinion are well founded. Defini- 
tion brings clarity and opinion content. And the truth in both is one and 
the same in that, when brought together, the whole referred to by the 
definition is the content of opinion and the relation known confusedly by 
opinion is the relation clarified by the definition. 

Now, turning to the investigation of the method itself as it is exempli- 
fied in Socrates’ derivation of the definitions of the virtues: There are 
three factors of importance: (I) the datum to be analyzed, viz., the right 
opinion; (II) the form present in right opinion of another type of knowl- 
edge from which arises the means and the urge to transcend right opinion, 
viz., the criteria; (III) and finally, the hypotheses which are posited as 
candidates for the new type of knowledge, which is the definition. 

The origin and characteristics of right opinion are brought out by 
Protagoras in the dialogue called after him. The myth traces the origin 
to a gift of the gods of the capacity for the feelings of justice and piety, 
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the determination of this feeling by the trial and error efforts of the com- 
munity to survive and prosper, the transmittance of the mores so formed 
by means of punishment and example and command. (cf. Protagoras 322). 
These feelings of justice, once aroused, are attached from very infancy 
(by a sort of contagious sympathy emanating from the persons of the 
community) to certain laws, commands, conventions, customs, objects, 
and individuals. As can be seen, this process of learning to become a 
member of a community is for the most part unconscious and non-voli- 
tional. For example, a child does not, as a rule, choose to respect the flag 
of its country but finds itself having such a respect. Moreover, as the 
myth suggests, the justice of the community which is embodied in its 
laws and customs had, in all likelihood, an origin in apparent utility. 
The properties of this “customary morality,” as it has been termed by 
Dewey and Tufts, are also well brought out by Protagoras. It is universal 
in that it is known, or rather felt, by all members of the community in a 
greater or less degree. That is, each man is more or less capable of sitting 
on a jury or voting according to the customary justice of the community of 
which he forms part. It is teachable, not in the sense of definition or 
understanding, but in the way of command, punishment, and example. 
That is, each man in the community is a transmitter of its morality to 
the coming generation: each knows at least by convention which are the 
good men and the heroes, which acts to approve of as right, which acts to 
disapprove of as wrong. It is, moreover, highly social and stable, governed 
by little or no force; highly uniform and regular in all of its operations. 
The criteria are the logical or postulated signs within right opinion 
itself whereby it is capable of seeking and testing a type of knowledge 
other than itself; for example: the principles of definition and classifica- 
tion and other forms of scientific method, the tests for good definition and 
classification. It is from the possession of the criteria of a definition prior 
to any investigation that Socrates knows in the Protagoras that if there is 
such a knowledge of virtue, the separate virtues of temperance, courage, 
wisdom, and justice must have a common and unique property, which 
would make virtue in essence one. In addition to these, which may be 
called the “logical criteria,” there are others which are universally ac- 
cepted by the right opinion. Examples of these are: virtue is good; the 
chief good must be intrinsic, complete, and pertaining to man as such. 
Hence the business of definition is the sifting-through of the concrete 
sensible material of opinion to find that characteristic which possesses the 
right logical properties. It is the process of organizing the practical 
knowledge that we feel to be right by means of the logical and postulated 
criteria which we accept basically to be right. Therefore, the making of a 
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definition is nothing more than the fitting-together of two elements 
within right opinion, both of which we already possess. The definition, 
although new, since it is knowledge organized in a new form, does not 
come from nothing, since it is truly formed by us from two sorts of fac- 
tors—a matter and a form that we already possess in separation. 

The hypothesis is a proposition drawn from an examination of the 
cases of right opinion which suggests some characteristic to be validated 
by subjecting it to the tests of the criteria. Each suggested characteristic 
claims to be that property which is essential to the cases of right opinion, 
being what they are. For example, “quietness” is suggested as the char- 
acteristic essential to cases of good breeding, being what they are. The 
“hypothesis” as ‘‘that which is to be tested” is to be distinguished from 
the “criteria” by means of which it is tested; for example, that “the good 
is intrinsic” is a criterion and that ‘‘the good is pleasure” is an hypothesis: 
the latter receives its justification from the former. The number of 
hypotheses suggested in the simpler Socratic dialogues can in general be 
reduced to three, with occasional subdivisions. These three have an order 
from the least adequate to the most adequate. The inadequate hypotheses 
are not, however, completely futile. Even when false, no hypothesis is 
suggested unless there is some reason within right opinion for thinking 
that it might be correct. Frequently it fits some one of the criteria and 
not all. 

The method of hypothesis can best be exemplified by the actual analy- 
sis of a Platonic dialogue in such a manner as to make evident the method, 
taking, as an example, the definition of temperance in the Charmides: 
The right opinion is embodied in the character of Charmides him- 
self. Charmides is a lad of exceptional promise. He is an exemplifica- 
tion of an individual who knows how to act in a manner which anyone 
would recognize as being temperate or good mannered. In a word, since 
he possesses temperance in the form of a skill (a knowing how), he may be 
taken as being in possession of a right opinion of temperance. Socrates’ 
purpose is, by means of question and answer, to elicit from this right 
opinion a knowledge or definition of temperance, so that Charmides may 
be said to “recollect” the true nature of temperance. Furthermore, the 
character of Charmides points a Socratic moral; although displaying such 
wonderful temperance in his youth, Charmides has become an anathema 
to the Athenian populace, through his association with the thirty tyrants. 
Hence, we may infer that, to Socrates, the character of Charmides is not 
only a symbol of right opinion but one in which right opinion, not being 
fastened by a reasoned knowledge of its cause, has walked away like the 
statutes of Daedalus (cf. Meno). 
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The first hypothesis tries to fix on the most general exterior character- 
istics of temperate behavior which outwardly is recognizable as good 
breeding. This is discovered in ‘‘a sort of quietness” which is, as a matter 
of fact, the outstanding characteristic of good manners. 

The first hypothesis is shown not to fit all cases of right opinion by the 
presentation of a case from usage which does not have the given char- 
acteristic of ‘quietness” but which is a case of temperance; that is, the 
definition is shown to be too narrow. There are times, however, when 
loud conspicuous behavior is right and fine; for example, taking a modern 
example, the anedcote of the Queen’s drinking from her finger bow! in 
order to save a guest embarrassment. This is an exception to the general 
rule. Why was it right in this case to do the conspicuous thing, and why 
is it generally wrong? 

Reflection should reveal the principle of the exception, which is some- 
thing we can recognize to be that which is common both to the rule and 
the exception. “Good manners are truly good only when they arise from 
the fact that we have toward persons and institutions the feelings that are 
appropriate to them,—reverence toward superiors, respect for the rights 
of others, and awe towards God.” 

The principle of the exception, once recognized, constitutes the second 
hypothesis or definition. Temperance is only that quiet behavior which 
arises from having the right feeling toward persons and objects, which 
Charmides calls “‘modesty.” 

The second hypothesis is tested by the presentation of a case which 
would be valid under the second hypothesis but which is not valid accord- 
ing to right opinion; that is, the definition is shown to be too broad. 
There is a criterion in usage which claims that a virtue must always be 
good; but Homer says that “modesty is not good in a beggar.” 

Again the reflective effort is to find the principle of the exception. Why 
is modesty not good in a beggar when it is good under ordinary circum- 
stances? Modesty represents the due respect for the rights and privacy 
of others. It is upon this respect that all law and order rests. However, 
it is the purpose of law and order itself to protect and increase life. Hence, 
when a man is modest to the extent where it defeats his maintenance or 
fulness of life, he is defeating the purpose for which modesty itself exists. 

Thus the Kantian principle of respect for law is subordinated to the 
good, for the criterion of Greek right opinion so subordinated it. And 
altruistic and egotistical goods are not distinguished. 

The principle of the exception is again the basis for the formulation 
of the third, and last, hypothesis or definition. Temperance is that quiet 
behavior only which arises from the proper feeling towards others such 
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that good and not evil is achieved. Or that quiet behavior which is based 
upon a modesty regulated by a knowledge of good and evil. 

Right opinion in Aristotle—Aristotle explicitly recognizes in the first 
book of the Ethics that the definition is based on the recognition of right 
opinion and that we must already know two sorts of things. “Of course 
we must begin with what is known; but then this is of two kinds—what 
we know [that is, the knowledge of opinion which belongs to us as members 
of a common society and users of a common language] and what is known 
absolutely [that is, the logical and other criteria which are at least relative 
to the given right opinion axiomatic, self-evident and necessary]; per- 
haps then we, as individuals, must begin with what we know [that is, 
opinion with which we as practical beings are already imbued].” “Hence 
the necessity that he should have been well trained in morals, who is to 
study, with any tolerable chance of profit, the principles of nobleness and 
justice and politics generally” (that is, as a matter of method we must 
already be in possession of a morality in the concrete. And what is dis- 
covered in this way, that is, by the way of opinion, always remains in a 
sense independent of theoretical knowledge, and hence theoretical knowl- 
edge can never be a complete substitution for it. Opinion, although not 
scientific, is the necessary prerequisite for getting the scientific knowledge. 
In the Laws we also find Plato stressing the same point—the man who is 
without right opinion is incapable of learning the abstract principles. 
Again in the Republic Plato’s entire method of education is to proceed 
from the training in right opinion achieved by right opinion teaching, 
that is, music and punishment to the inculcation of the abstract principles 
involved which comes only at the ripe age of thirty-five through scientific 
teaching, that is, demonstration of definition. The chief purpose of the 
ruler both in the Laws and the Republic is to maintain a right opinion in 
those incapable as yet of guiding themselves by theoretical principles. 
And nowhere does Plato maintain that without the right opinion one 
can attain to virtue.) “For the principle is a matter of fact, and if the 
fact is sufficiently clear to a man, there will be no need in addition of the 
reason for the fact.” (This gives the principle why right opinion must 
come first in education. As we have already pointed out, there is a sense 
in which the principle can add nothing to the knowledge in the way of 
opinion. And without right opinion, not only would the clarity and ar- 
ticulateness contributed by the definition be without content, but the 
criteria, other than logical, can only be axiomatic to those that have a 
right opinion; and it is doubtful whether the principles of the exceptions 
could be recognized except by those who already had a right opinion.) 
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“And he that has been thus trained either has principles already, or can 
receive them easily” (Ethics i. 2.). 

Aristotle, the criteria.—In addition to drawing the hypotheses from the 
right opinion that we already know, Aristotle, like Plato, tests these 
hypotheses by criteria, which are never justified and which represent the 
second element of the right opinion that we already possess. The criteria 
employed by Aristotle to test the hypotheses of the good are much the 
same as those formulated by Plato in the Philebus. The chief good must 
be intrinsic, that is, something which is desired for its own sake and not 
for the sake of something else; it must be complete, that is, include all 
other ends and satisfy the end peculiar to man as man; it must be internal 
that is, pertaining to man inwardly, that is, a kind of consciousness or a 
kind of ability. 

Aristotle, the hypotheses —The three hypotheses for the good, like the 
three definitions of a virtue, are drawn from the common morality. 
Aristotle acknowledges this: ‘Now of the chief good and of happiness 
men seem to form their notions from the different modes of life; the many 
and most low conceive it to be pleasure, and hence they also like the 
life of sensual enjoyment; for there are three kinds of life that stand out 
prominently to view; that just mentioned and public life and thirdly, the 
life of contemplation”’ (i. 3). 

The first hypothesis, viz., that pleasure is the good, since nothing is 
said to the contrary, may be said to pass the tests of being intrinsic and 
internal but fails to pass the test of completeness, that is, of satisfying all 
the ends of man. Pleasure, it is said, deserves little consideration, “as 
being quite slavish a life like that of brutes.” This presupposes that 
pleasure is the highest end of the brute, which in its turn presupposes the 
hierarchy of ends. The end of the plant is growth and reproduction; the 
end of the animal, in addition to this, is locomotion and emotion; the end 
of man, in addition to these two, is rational activity. Pleasure is rejected 
on the ground that, although it will satisfy the second end, it will not 
satisfy the third, and the chief good of man must satisfy all three. 

The second hypothesis that the good lies in a life of honor, is first re- 
jected on the ground that it is a good not internal to us, being neither an 
emotion nor an ability. “The refined and active again conceive it to be 
honor; for this may be said to be the end of public life; yet it is plainly too 
superficial for the object of our search, because it is thought to depend 
on those who pay rather than on him who receives it, whereas the chief 
good we feel instinctively must be something which is our own, and not 
easily to be taken from us.”’ Hence it is not the honor itself which is the 
good involved in the second life, for honor is a good outside of us and not 
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part of our being. Nevertheless, honor is a good, and hence must rest on 
one or the other of the internal goods. The good involved must be either 
the satisfaction or pleasure we get in being praised or the possession of 
the virtue we are thought to have when praised. This brings us to the real 
second hypothesis, namely that the good is virtue. Virtue, although com- 
plete in the sense that it satisfied the end of man as such, namely, the 
perfection of rational activity, is not complete in the sense that taken in 
itself alone it would satisfy man, for man is brute too. But “pleasure” in 
both Plato and Aristotle forms part of the highest good only as regulated 
by the principle of reason. Aristotle is able to incorporate pleasure as a 
constituent of the good through his principle of activity. Virtues do not 
become constituents of the good until performed—and skilled perform- 
ance for the Greeks was universally accompanied by pleasure. In the fol- 
lowing Aristotle emphasizes the fact that virtue as virtue, or as a mere 
disposition of the soul, is not complete: “In truth, one would be much 
more inclined to think this to be the end of public life; yet this itself is 
plainly too imperfect; for it is conceived possible that a man possessed of 
virtue might sleep, or be inactive all through his life, or as a third case 
suffer the greatest of evils and misfortunes; and the man who should live 
thus no one would call happy.” 

From the rejection of these first two hypotheses the third becomes evi- 
dent. Pleasure was rejected because it did not in itself include the highest 
function of man, which was the development of reason; virtue was re- 
jected because it did not, as theoretical or passive, imply pleasure. The 
third hypothesis is a synthesis of these two which transcends both de- 
ficiencies—‘‘an activity in accordance with virtue and if there is more 
than one virtue in accordance with the highest in a complete life.’”” The 
core of the emphasis is on the activity which unites the theoretical and 
practical life and brings pleasure into the definition as a necessary con- 
stituent. Nevertheless, it is difficult to see, on comparing this definition 
with that of Plato’s in the Philebus, the great divergence of the Aristo- 
telian conception from the Platonic. In the Philebus we again find the 
constituents of the good to be pleasure and virtue; and the pleasures 
which enter into the good, as in Aristotle, are regulated by the principle 
of reason; but that which unites pleasure and virtue is not activity but the 
principles of measure, beauty, and truth. This last I take to be the essen- 
tial difference between the ethics of Plato and Aristotle, and has to do 
with the fact that Plato had a universal principle of the good of which 
the good in man was merely one variation; and Aristotle refused to 
recognize this one good, which I take to be the principle of order as such 
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bringing into balance and harmony the opposites of which matter is 
intrinsically composed. 

The method of ethics just outlined is to be definitely distinguished 
both from theories of ethics which identify the “right” of ethics with 
the “right” of ordinary morality and from those that make the “right” 
of ethics completely transcendent to the “right” of ordinary morality. In 
the first class I mean to include all types of relativistic and descriptive 
ethics such as that of Protagoras and Thrasymachus in the dialogues and 
such moderns as Levy Bruhl, Westermark, and Taylor. In the second all 
types of metaphysical and evolutionary ethics such as that of Callicles 
in the Georgias and such moderns as Nietzsche and Green. 

From all types of relativistic and descriptive ethics the following con- 
sequences follow: that the same act can be both right and wrong, that the 
right within the sphere of influence which determines it in a given indi- 
vidual or society cannot be mistaken, that there is no conflict of opinion 
or disagreement between two spheres of influence making opposite judg- 
ments of value. Such ethics are only able to make the right of ordinary 
morality legitimate and non-contradictory by denying any absolute sig- 
nificance to “right.” 

From all types of metaphysical ethics the following consequences fol- 
low: that since the right and good mean only the absolute, any finite act 
or any finite self, no matter of what sort or kind, has no value and all the 
dicta of ordinary morality are false. Hence, metaphysical ethics is only 
able to maintain an absolute right by denying all legitimacy to ordinary 
morality. 

The method of right opinion, as outlined, avoids both of these dilem- 
mas. 


WELLS COLLEGE 
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SOCIAL STRESSES AND STRAINS' 


There is no unanimity among students of morals as to the relation be- 
tween social conditions and the problems of right and wrong, good and 
evil, which come home to individual persons. To many of us, it seems as 
if moralists upon the whole have tremendously exaggerated the purely 
personal phase of the origin and nature of moral problems. Such persons 
will undoubtedly find a mine of information and a wealth of suggestions 
in these monumental] volumes dealing with social trends in the United 
States. But fortunately it is not necessary to limit the value of the vol- 
umes for the student of ethics to this particular side of the matter. For 
no one denies that the moral problems uppermost at a particular time 
have some connection with the way in which social currents are running 
or denies that times in which old institutions are decaying and old cus- 
toms are disintegrating are especially charged with moral perplexities. 

Of course, the main purpose of those who prepared the various studies 
which form the chapters of the two volumes was not with the student of 
morals, nor indeed with morals as such. The study is primarily sociologi- 
cal and economic, and the twenty-nine different inquiries and reports 
which form its contents are composed from the standpoint of specialists 
in as many fields. Naturally, then, one approaching the volumes with an 
ethical interest will find different chapters of unequal interest and will not 
write of the volumes as he would if he were attempting a comprehensive 
review. Selection is determined in part by the nature of the subject. One 
will not expect to find as much material for the moralists in the section 
dealing with problems of “physical heritage” as in that dealing with prob- 
lems of “biological heritage,” nor in that as in the section (containing 
many more studies) on “social heritage.” And within the latter chapters 
there is a difference connected with the respective method of approach 
used by the various writers. Some are more factual. They give informa- 
tional material which the moralists may draw upon in making his own 
generalizations. Others engage more in interpretation and supply the stu- 
dent of ethics with generalizations that will give definite direction to his 

* Recent Social Trends in the United States: Report of the President’s Research Com- 


mittee on Social Trends. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1933. 2 vols. 
Pp. 1568. $10.00. 
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thinking. The chapters on “Shifting Occupational Patterns,” “Educa- 
tion,” “Crime and Punishment,”’ “Law,” for example, are of the former 
type. The chapters dealing with ‘Inventions,” ‘The Family,” “Con- 
sumers,” and “Government” are rather of the second-named sort. Of 
course the distinction drawn here is not exclusive. All writers give basic 
factual material, and all of them engage in a certain amount of generaliza- 
tion. But there is a difference of tendency which does not seem to be defi- 
nitely connected with the nature of the subject treated. 

At all events, the chapters which engage in relatively the greater 
amount of generalization and interpretation must give the cue to a re- 
viewer, even if only on the score of brevity. And in this matter the gen- 
eral review of Committee findings, prefixed to the special chapters, de- 
mands primary attention. I do not think I do any injustice to the spirit 
of this prefatory interpretation if I say that the chief impression left upon 
the editors of the volumes by reports on special trends is that. we are 
undergoing a great disturbance of social equilibrium, and that the present 
great social problem, affecting all lines of social activity, is the problem of 
co-ordination and integration. There is nothing startlingly new in this 
conclusion. I suppose that every serious student of social phenomena has 
arrived at a similar conclusion. But none the less to have assembled the 
material from every facet of our many-sided social life which supports in 
detail the generalization, to have given the only comprehensive picture of 
the resulting confusion, and clear-cut depiction of the whole problem is a 
great service. And to my mind the value of the service is not lessened be- 
cause of the conservative, or at least sober, tone of the statements made, 
and the limited scope of recommendations made: much less radical, one 
may suppose, than many of the writers would have indulged in were they 
writing on their personal account. The moderation of the volumes adds 
to their weight of impartiality and objectivity. 

There is a certain irony in the fact that the necessity of transferring 
attention from particularistic and largely competitive lines of activity and 
interest over to the problem of integration, by means of increase of social 
planning and control, should have come to be urged upon us through the 
agency of the pleading representative of rugged individualism. For, if the 
consensus of judgment represented in the volumes is correct, our present 
problems are the consequences of an epoch of unrelated growths which 
have indeed developed remarkable energy and extraordinary speed but 
which have left society as a whole and in its various constituents in a 
condition of extreme unbalance. 

Let me quote a few statements from the Committee’s own summary: 

The Committee does not exaggerate the bewildering confusion of problems; it 
has merely uncovered the situation as it is Along with this amazing mo- 
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bility and complexity there has run a marked indifference to the interrelation 
among the parts of our huge social system The outstanding problem 
might be stated as that of bringing about a realization of the interdependence 
of the factors of our complicated social structure Under the heterogene- 
ous features of modern life, a vast amount of disorganization has been possible 
in our economic, political and social affairs It is the express purpose of 
this review .. . . to direct attention to the importance of balance among the 
factors of change. A nation advances not only by dynamic power, but by and 
through the maintenance of some degree of equilibrium among the moving 
forces. 


And the following may be cited as a summary of the spirit of the whole: 


If, then, the report reveals, as it must, confusion and complexity in American 
life during recent years, striking inequality in the rates of change, uneven ad- 
vances in inventions, institutions, attitudes and ideals, dangerous tensions and 
torsions in our social arrangements, we may hold steadily to the importance of 
viewing social situations as a whole in terms of the interrelation and interde- 
pendence of our national life. [Italics mine.] 


It will be noted that the statements quoted emphasize not only existing 
disturbances of equilibrium and the need of attention to their interrela- 
tions, but also suggest the cause of our disequilibration, namely, the in- 
equalities in the rate of development of various lines of activity. The wid- 
est generalization which is offered is precisely that this lack of synchroni- 
zation in rates of change is the source of social maladjustments. The most 
rapid rate of change is found in technological matters; spiritual values are 
the slowest in changing to meet altered conditions. Between the two 
stand the great historic institutions, family, government, business, schools, 
and church, which are intermediate in rate of change. But just as tech- 
nological changes do not proceed uniformly among themselves, neither do 
institutions change at the same rate. The economic institution adjusts 
itself most rapidly, being in closest contact with technological change and 
science; the government is next rapid in readjustment, while the church 
and family have actually declined in social significance, though not in 
human values. Since the latter two institutions are those which connect 
most directly with what the editors call “spiritual values,” the relative 
immobility of the latter gets enhanced importance. And when one modi- 
fies the statement of the editors about change in political institutions to 
include what seems to me the undoubted fact, namely, that the funda- 
mental legal conceptions and practices connected with the older scheme of 
values have hardly changed at all, one has a sufficient challenge to the 
student of morals. 

The generalizations of the introductory chapter are well borne out by 
the material of the twenty-nine special reports, even when no comprehen- 
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sive interpretations are ventured upon. Some confirmation may be cited, 
taken almost at random from the successive chapters. Thus in the one 
on “Inventions” we read that “the fact that the different parts of a highly 
integrated society are changing at unequal rates of speed means that 
there is lack of harmony, frequently a grievous maladjustment, and al- 
ways a failure to make the most out of a possible development.” The sec- 
tion on economic organization points out that since the World War the 
economic pace has been so tremendously accelerated that serious malad- 
justments have taken place. For example, increase in plant and equip- 
ment has far outrun the capacity of the ultimate consumer to buy, and 
while manufacturing industry was increasing rapidly, agricultural indus- 
try actually declined—a disparity that finally, of course, reacted on fac- 
tory production. There was a constant tendency to increasing disparity 
of price among the main groups of commodities. The present crisis can- 
not be understood apart from these disparities. Obviously with great 
inequality in the services and commodities of different major groups and 
corresponding inequality in the purchasing power of each group, social 
maladjustment on a large scale was bound to result. 

The chapter on “The Family” points out that of the two main func- 
tions of the family, the institutional (the economic and the educational, 
by way of example) and the personality function—the mutual personal 
adjustments of parents and children with one another—the former has 
declined, thus rendering the service performed, or unperformed, by the 
personality function of increased importance. And while there is no ex- 
press statement to that effect, I think it is reasonable to infer that the de- 
crease in extent and importance of the institutional functions is one great 
cause for much greater strain being put upon the members of the family in 
their personal relations to one another. For institutional functions served 
as objective and impersonal mediators. As they disappear, individuals 
are thrown into more immediate personal relations with one another and 
the sources of friction are multiplied and intensified. Moreover, this oc- 
curs in a situation in which there has been no previous training to generate 
skill and art in personal adjustment. Important problems are set to both 
psychology and morals by this fact. Increase in divorce can hardly be sep- 
arated, I think, from this source of strain. Then the instability which 
attends this increase tends to remove one of the chief forces of training for 
personality relationships. Here, as in so many other matters, we find our- 
selves caught in a vicious circle. 

The chapter on “The Child” is a natural pendant to that on “The Fam- 
ily.” In the summary it is stated that “the outstanding development is 
the growing belief in the possibility of directing and controlling social life 
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through the care and nurture of children.’’ There can be no doubt as to 
the correctness of this statement. Yet at the very time in which scientific 
studies (well described in the chapter) are both enforcing this lesson and 
contributing techniques for realization of the possibility, the stability and 
efficacy of the home, through which to so large an extent the operation 
must take effect, are in a state of decline approaching disintegration. And 
here too even on the positive side of the field we have the centrifugal ef- 
fect of independent and unco-ordinated movements. “There is indiffer- 
ence or reluctance to co-ordinate the knowledge, techniques and practices 
of child care into an integrated plan of treatment or nurture,” the same 
fact is found in the organization and administration of agencies dealing 
with child care—each tends to go its own way without either using the 
knowledge gained in the experience of other agencies or any mutual cor- 
relation of activities. 

Perhaps among the different reports that on trends in government is 
the frankest in its exposure of the fundamental discrepancy and conflict 
that now exist between ultimate cultural values—as I should wish to 
translate the “spiritual values” of the Introduction—and institutional 
habits and procedures. In politics, 
the prevailing attitude has been non-theoretical and intolerant toward other 
systems than our own, and non-experimental in the field of government struc- 
ture, especially if constitutional change were involved. In business and mechani- 
cal enterprise the general attitude has been that of free and welcome experiment, 
but the opposite has been true in governmental affairs, where the weight of 
traditions has been more heavily felt and where proposals for change have been 
identified with treason to the state. 


And here, too, and in an independent way, the cause of the inertia and of 
the opposition to the very idea of change as well as to special proposed 
changes is located in the economic area. It is declared to be 

not merely the result of preoccupation with expansive interests or a special 
American type of mentality, but grows largely out of the identification of the 
present industrial situation with the preservation of the status quo in constitu- 
tional arrangements, and the fear that change might jeopardize existing property 
interests. The same situation helps explain the extensive business boycott of 
government except where special favors are concerned, and the theory that the 
worst government is the best. 


In the treatment of governmental changes I seem to find brought out 
the basic underlying cause of the tensions effected through disparity in the 
rate of different social trends. The business institution is that which 
changes most rapidly in its own inner processes and techniques. But it is 
the most resistant to changes in other institutions, especially law and poli- 
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tics (and I should also say in church and school), lest changes there should 
modify the character of the economic territory within which technical 
changes are welcomed. There is more than a paradox here. There is basic 
contradiction and conflict. Then President Hoover in his Foreword re- 
marks that “since the task assigned to the Committee was to inquire into 
changing trends, the result is emphasis on elements of instability rather 
than stability in our social structure.’’ But the studies reveal, and the 
one under consideration with especial clearness, that the difficulties in our 
situation result from the fact that the unstable features are invading and 
undermining the older stable ones, and are doing so the more effectually 
because of the identification in politics of stability with hostility to any 
structural modification. It is difficult to see more than two alternatives 
with respect to the contradiction between the power of the economic group 
to accelerate change in their own field and its power to resist change in 
law and government. One is surrender of hostility to political, including 
constitutional, change. The other is the smash-up of our present political 
system. 

In touching upon only one theme, in commenting upon one single line 
of texts, I have of course put the material of the volumes as a whole in a 
false perspective. But not, I venture to think, for students of present so- 
ciety who approach their study in the interest of ethics. I have seen criti- 
cisms of these volumes on the ground that they are timid in proposing 
specific changes and reforms, and backward in setting forth a comprehen- 
sive social philosophy from whose standpoint the whole situation should 
be surveyed. I do not agree with the criticisms. I believe the enduring in- 
fluence of the report will be increased by its reserves in these two respects. 
I think that in the long run the interests which those who make the criti- 
cisms have at heart will be best served by the style of treatment adopted. 
I have often been impatient with methods of mere “fact-finding” used by 
so-called social and political science. But in these volumes we have some- 
thing more than mere fact-finding. The facts are presented—sometimes 
only implicitly, sometimes explicitly—so as to make problems stand out, 
and that, in my judgment, is the proper function of statement of facts. 
Hence the volumes are an arsenal. And I would rather have an arsenal of 
authoritative knowledge than such a premature firing-off of guns as would 
make a lot of noise and emit great amounts of smoke. 

While emphasizing the value of these volumes to the student of morals, 
while laying stress upon the fact that this exposition of social tensions and 
torsions is a challenge to the thinker on ethical subjects, I would also say 
that, in my mind, it issues a challenge to contemporary American philos- 
ophy. What is the matter, at a time when there are so many deep and 
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thought-provoking general problems to deal with, that American philos- 
ophers, to judge from their public output, are so largely occupied with 
merely technical and formal questions so that we are threatened with a 
new kind of scholasticism that lacks the vitality of classic scholasticism? 
Not long ago, literary folk seemed to be correspondingly self-conscious in 
their preoccupation with questions of literary form and of “pure’’ litera- 
ture for the sake of its purity—as literature, of course, and not as moral- 
ity. Many of them have had a tremendous jounce and jolt through the 
recent course of social events. Possibly they are in danger of going to 
an opposite extreme which will submerge literature as art in social propa- 
ganda. But I should like to see our philosophical students and teachers 
moving in the direction in which dramatists and novelists and even poets 
are moving. I do not think there is any danger of their being overwhelmed 


in the process. 
Joun DEWEY 
New York City 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PRESENT. By George Herbert Mead. Edited by 
Arthur E. Murphy with Prefatory Remarks by John Dewey. Lectures 
upon the Paul Carus Foundation, Third Series. Chicago and London: 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1932. Pp. xl+199. 

We have here a posthumous work which the author was still rewriting 
when death put an end to the career of one of the most beloved teachers 
of philosophy and one of the most influential thinkers in contemporary 
American life. In the Introduction the editor has admirably succeeded in 
bringing together ‘‘some of its main ideas, in such order and relation as 
Mr. Mead might himself have adopted had he lived to complete the im- 
portant work he had undertaken” (p. xxxv). The first half of the book 
consists of the lectures “in substance precisely as they were presented at 
Berkeley; but the whole has undergone verbal revision.”” More than two- 
thirds of the remainder contains material selected from manuscripts 
found among the author’s papers after his death. There follow two papers 
previously published by Mr. Mead himself—one in the Proceedings of the 
Sixth International Congress of Philosophy on “The Objective Reality of 
Perspectives”; and one in this Journal, Volume XXXV, No. 3, on “The 
Genesis of the Self and Social Control.” Under these circumstances it 
would be unfair to dwell upon inaccuracies, especially in the treatment of 
the physical theory of relativity—inaccuracies which the author himself 
would, without doubt, have discovered and which the editor properly did 
not feel justified in correcting. Fortunately, Mr. Mead had succeeded be- 
fore his death in making clear his main positions. It is impossible in this 
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review to do more than indicate two or three of these, and even here any 
summary statement cannot do justice to the views presented. Everyone 
interested in present-day philosophical thought will, of course, read the 
book for himself. 

The title of the volume has “an instructive ambiguity.” By “the phi- 
losophy of the present” is meant not so much contemporary philosophy as 
the philosophy that maintains that reality “is always in a present. When 
the present has passed it no longer is” (p. 28). But what constitutes a 
present? That “which marks a present is its becoming and its disappear- 
ing” (p. 1), “the occurrence of something which is more than the processes 
that have led up to it and which by its change, continuance, or disappear- 
ance, adds to later passages a content they would not otherwise have pos- 
sessed” (p. 23)—in short an emergence of something new. “Given such a 
situation its relations to antecedent processes become conditions or causes. 
Such a situation is a present It creates with its uniqueness a past 
and a future”’ (p. 23). “Time can only arise through the ordering of passage 
by these unique events The relation of the event to its preceding 
conditions at once sets up a history, and the uniqueness of the event makes 
that history relative to that event. The conditioning passage and the ap- 
pearance of the unique event then give rise to past and future as they 
appear in a present. All of the past is in the present as the conditioning 
nature of passage, and all the future arises out of the present as the unique 
events that transpire” (p. 33). ““And the novelty of every future demands 
a novel past” (p. 31). 

By this is meant that any past is a construction erected within some 
present. ‘The implication of my position is that the past is such a con- 
struction that the reference that is found in it is not to events having a 
reality that is independent of the present which is the seat of reality, but 
rather to such an interpretation of the present in its conditioning passage 
as will enable intelligent conduct to proceed” (p. 29). We do not leave 
behind us “‘a scroll of elapsed events, to which our constructions of the 
past refer, though without any possibility of reaching it I cannot 
believe that the reference, in the past as experienced, is to a something 
which would not have the function or value that in our experience be- 
longs to a past Another way of saying this is that our pasts are 
always mental in the same manner in which the futures that lie in our 
imaginations ahead of us are mental” (pp. 30-31). “The outcome of what 
I have said is that the estimate and import of all histories lies in the 
interpretation and control of the present; that as ideational structures 
they always arise from change . . . . and that the metaphysical demand 
for a set of events which is unalterably there in an irrevocable past .. . . 
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comes back to motives other than those at work in the most exact sci- 
entific research” (p. 28). Even if we could get back to such a past it 
would do us no good. “When one recalls his boyhood days he cannot get 
into them as he then was, without their relationship to what he has be- 
come; and if he could... . he could not use it, for this would involve 
his not being in the present within which that use must take place. A 
string of presents conceivably existing as presents would never constitute 
a past”’ (p. 30). 

These quotations make it clear that what controls Mr. Mead’s view of 
the past is his instrumentalism. The view of the past as something that 
has irrecoverably gone “‘belies the function of the past in experience. This 
function is a continual reconstruction as a chronicle to serve the purposes 
of present interpretation” (p. 48). Mr. Mead thinks that the belief that 
by any past event we mean that event “as it took place” is a ‘“‘contradic- 
tion in terms” (p. 48). On the other hand, I cannot but think that Mr. 
Mead’s view is a contradiction in terms. He denies the ability to recall 
his boyhood days as they occurred, and yet in the same breath admits 
that there were such days. He knows enough about such days to know 
that they cannot be recalled as they were, and yet according to his theory 
all that he ever has in his recall is these days as they are reconstructed in 
the present that recalls them. Like Dewey he gives up the quest for cer- 
tainty, and then denies that we can refer to the past as it occurred because 
he is certain that we cannot be certain of such a past. ‘“The philosophy of the 
present”’ is a novel solipsism of the present moment. It is novel because 
the solipsism is not the assertion of the solus ipse of the subject of an 
experience, but the assertion of the sola ipsa of the experientia consisting 
of a present situation in which there is nothing but an organism with its 
environment and its reactions thereto and the ideational structure of the 
past that the organism in that situation raises with a view to adapting it 
to its ideational structure of the future. 

We must now turn for a moment to what the editor calls “the most 
daring development in this theory” (p. xxix). This is the doctrine of the 
“social character of the universe” (p. 49). “Sociality is the capacity of 
being several things at once” (p. 49). “Now it is clear that such a social 
character can belong only to the moment at which emergence takes place, 
that is to a present. We may in ideation recall the process, but such a 
past is not a reintegration of the affair as it went on, for it is undertaken 
from the standpoint of the present emergence, and is frankly hypotheti- 
cal.”” “Now what we are accustomed to call social is only a so-called con- 
sciousness of such a process, but the process is not identical with the con- 
sciousness of it, for that is an awareness of the situation. The social 
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situation must be there if there is to be consciousness of it.”’ (p. 48). Mr. 
Mead gives as instance of such sociality the situation due to “the hypo- 
thetical approach of a stellar visitor’ which separated from the sun the 
substances now found in the planets; there was a moment when these 
substances were passing from the sun to the orbits they now move in. 
This was the social moment: these substances were then in two systems 
(pp. 47-48). But, of course, all this is in the present of any “minded 
organism” that constructs (or reconstructs) that cosmogony. The same 
is true of the instance Mead constantly recurs to, the fact, namely, that 
in physical relativity a moving object is in two systems at once. “Passage 
from a system in motion to the same system at rest, while the rest of the 
world passes from rest to motion, means passage from the one to the 
other in what we call a mind. These two aspects exist in nature, and the 
mind is also in nature. The mind passes from one to the other in its so- 
called consciousness, and the world is a different world from the stand- 
point of one attitude from what it is from another All that we need 
to recognize is that the world has the one aspect from one point of view 
and that it now has the other aspect from another point of view, and that 
there has been the same passage in nature from the one to the other as has 
taken place in the mind” (p. 80). But “a train cannot be both moving 
and at rest, but the mind of the passenger can occupy in passage both 
systems, and hold the two attitudes in a comprehensible relationship to 
each other as representing the same occurrence from two different stand- 
points which, having a mind or being a mind, he can occupy. If he accepts 
the two mutually exclusive situations as both legitimate, it is because as a 
minded organism he can be in both” (p. 81). It would seem from this that 
where there is no minded organism there is no passage; but of course we 
must remember that the pasts in which there were no minded organisms 
are pasts ideationally constructed in the present of the minded organism. 
All such pasts and the minded organism that constructs them are “na- 
ture.” The trouble Mead finds in the Minkowski world is that it treats 
the past as a scroll of events that has finality (passim). 

All this, of course, is of a piece with the instrumentalist’s intellectual 
habit of thought. Just as by definition he makes truth the character of 
successful guidance, so now by definition he makes the universe social, and 
the definition is made to cover the facts by regarding the facts as con- 
structions in the present situation of a social minded organism that con- 
structs the definition. The whole theory is too solipsistic in the sense 
above indicated. But, as far as the past is concerned, I think that Mr. 
Mead has got hold of half of an important truth. He had in his hands the 
key to a solution of the whole problem. I refer to his frequent reference to 
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“the objective reality of perspectives.” But he could not use the doctrine 
of perspectives for all that it was worth because he made the fundamental 
reality of the physical object to consist in its contact-value, and then dis- 
tance-value became something that had only an instrumental function 
(chap. iii). Suppose he had carried out consistently the contention that 
what a thing is in any perspective it really is in that perspective, and that 
therefore, because a thing is in time, what it is in the perspective of any 
date it remains that thing for that perspective, but it becomes something else in 
the perspective of some other date. In that way the past in the perspective of 
its contemporaries does not change, but in later successive perspectives it 
becomes different and thus changes as time goes on. But this is not the 
place to develop this point. 

The readers of this Journal will be especially interested in the ethical 
implications of Mr. Mead’s doctrine. I will close with a quotation: “We 
determine what the world has been by the anxious search for the means of 
making it better, and we are substituting the goal of a society aware of its 
own values and minded intelligently to pursue them, for the city not built 
with hands eternal in the heavens. This view frees us from bondage either 
to past or future. We are neither creatures of the necessity of an irrevoca- 
ble past, nor of any vision given in the Mount. Our history and our prog- 
nostications will be sympathetic with the undertakings within which we 
live and move and have our being. Our values lie in the present, and the 
past and future give us only the schedule of the means, and the plans of 
campaign, for their realization This present is the scene of that 
emergence which gives always new heavens and a new earth 
because we can live with ourselves as well as with others, we can criticize 
ourselves, and make our own the values in which we are involved through 
those undertakings in which the community of all rational beings is en- 
gaged” (p. go). 

As one who had the good fortune to know George Herbert Mead, I like 
to think that I remember him as I saw him and knew him when he was 
living. That past now functions in my experience in just this way. But 
I believe that in the changing perspectives the future will bring, his per- 
sonality and his work will continually acquire new and still richer mean- 
ings. Happily for us, he was both what he was when we were in his graci- 
ous presence, and also what he will ever come to have been. 


EVANDER BRADLEY MCGILVARY 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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THE UNITED STATES AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: 1918-1920. By 
Denna Frank Fleming. New York and London: G. P. Putnam Sons, 
1932. Pp. 559. $5.00. 

This is a well-documented history of the part of the United States in 
making the League of Nations and in failing to join it. Perhaps it is too 
well documented. The author has read the Congressional Record, pencil 
in hand, and the published memoirs of many of the actors in the drama. 
As a result, there is hardly a Senator but reveals his attitude toward the 
League in his own words. The reading is sometimes tedious and repetitious, 
but many will be glad to have this complete and well-indexed record to 
turn to. 

The book is also a commentary on the constitutional machinery of 
treaty-making in the United States. It grew out of the author’s earlier 
work on The Treaty Veto of the American Senate. The fight over the 
League was the greatest of many struggles between the Senate and the 
President over treaties. The Senate won, and many assumed that its 
position would be strengthened. The theory expounded by Senator Lodge 
that the Senate was an equal participant with the President in negotia- 
tions seemed to be realized, but that has not proved to be the case. The 
Senate’s technique in making its will felt in the details of treaties through 
amendments and reservations attached to its consent to ratification 
worked badly enough with bilateral treaties, but it has proved impossi- 
ble in the modern régime of multilateral treaties. Instead of remolding the 
Covenant and the Statute of the World Court more nearly to its heart’s 
desire, the Senate has kept the United States from participating in both 
of these institutions for ten years, although more than two-thirds of the 
Senate desired participation at the time the instruments were before them. 
The Senate, itself, seems to have realized this situation; and in dealing 
with the Pact of Paris it abandoned the method of amendment and reser- 
vation. It accepted the text as given, while asserting its dignity by read- 
ing, but not voting on, an innocuous report of its foreign relations com- 
mittee interpreting the treaty. 

The book has all the elements of drama. Its movement, heavily en- 
cumbered by quotations and footnotes, is deliberate but inexorable as 
Greek tragedy. It opens in the heydey of the League to Enforce Peace, 
with Senator Lodge vigorously indorsing the idea of “putting force behind 
international peace” and assuring his hearers that “‘it is in the search for 
Utopias that great discoveries have been made... . ; not failure but low 
aim is the crime” (p. 10). President Wilson slowly comes to the same idea, 
finally, espousing a league as the center of his plan of peace without vic- 
tory and then as the object of his plan for peace with victory. But, before 
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this, Wilson had denied Lodge’s account of the so-called rider to the 
“Lusitania” note. The altercation irritated both, and Wilson refused to 
speak from the same platform with Lodge on January 13, 1917. “There 
is no evidence that any cordiality of relations was ever renewed between 
them” (p. 13). Lodge says no more about seeking utopias. He now sees 
the League as an instrument compelling us to intervene in Korea, Hindus- 
tan, Alsace-Lorraine, Trentino, the Slav provinces of Austria, and the 
Danish Duchies. He sees us involved in Armenian massacres and com- 
pelling Canada to accept Asiatic labor (p. 15). 

When the war ends, Wilson appeals for a Democratic Congress, fails 
to get it, but decides to head the American delegation in Paris. Republi- 
can papers begin to anticipate opposition to the President’s peace scheme. 
After a long “political war council” with Roosevelt in the hospital, two 
weeks before the latter’s death, Lodge makes a long speech in the Senate, 
reminding his colleagues that the Senate had often rejected, “pigeon- 
holed,” or amended treaties and that “the Allies should not be kept in the 
dark as to its views” (p. 77). To make sure of this, he gives a memorandum 
to Henry White, the only Republican member of the peace mission, to 
show in strict confidence to Balfour, Clemenceau, and Nitti, informing 
them of the real feeling of the American people and of the Senate, that 
Germany must pay heavy indemnities, be broken into its chief component 
parts, and “under no circumstances must provision for such a league 
be made part of the peace treaties.” Henry White never showed the let- 
ter to anyone (p. 63). 

After preventing annexations and creating the League Covenant, Wil- 
son returns in February. He is received with enthusiasm in Boston and 
New York, but in Washington senatorial debates begin to attack Article 
to after it is known that Wilson had drawn this article and considered it 
the center of the Covenant. After discussing the Covenant with the Sen- 
ate foreign relations committee, the President is confronted by the Round 
Robin, the idea of Senator Brandegee, signed by thirty-three Republican 
senators. It asserts that the Covenant in the form now proposed could 
not be accepted by the United States and urges postponement of its con- 
sideration until peace is made with Germany (p. 154). 

His party repudiated at the polls in November and his policy repudiat- 
ed by more than a third of the Senate, Wilson returns to Paris. In the 
greatest speech of his life he gains acceptance of the Monroe Doctrine and 
of other amendments which Taft said would be sufficient to assure pas- 
sage of the Covenant. The treaty is signed and submitted to the Senate in 
the summer of 1919. In the meantime, the irreconcilables, led by George 
Harvey and Senator Knox, have found a source of funds in H. C. Frick 
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and Andrew W. Mellon. Anti-League literature and speakers begin to 
deluge the country; and in spite of all that Mr. Taft and the friends of the 
President can do, opinion begins to waver (p. 209). 

Before the treaty was signed, opposition Senators had urged separation 
of the Covenant so that peace might not be delayed. Now, they see no 
need to hurry the treaty with the Covenant attached. Extreme caution 
is the note urged by Senator Lodge. Hearings are held, including one with 
the President. The foreign relations committee, packed with irreconcila- 
bles by a Senate organized by a Republican majority maintained through 
the admittance of Newbury of Michigan (later expelled), begin to grind 
out amendments and reservations. 

President Wilson, seeing that opinion is getting confused, perhaps also 
seeing that reaction is setting in after the high enthusiasm of the war, 
tours the country, making thirty-seven speeches, all different, in twenty- 
two days before audiences of from ten thousand to thirty thousand peo- 
ple. The country seems to be behind him, but the strain is too much. He 
is forced to cancel the last six of the speeches, and returns shattered in 
health. “He has had his say,” writes George Harvey. “He has shot his 
bolt. He has done his worst. He is no more to be considered. Now let the 
Senate act” (p. 368). 

The tragedy proceeds to the November vote. Fifteen irreconcilable 
Senators join the Wilson Democrats to defeat ratification with the Lodge 
reservations and then join the Republican reservationists to defeat the 
treaty without reservations. Only Senator McCumber, Republican of 
North Dakota, votes for the treaty with or without reservations. 

In January, 1920, the treaty goes into effect and Wilson tells the Demo- 
crats assembled at the Jackson Day dinner that the United States must 
await ‘“‘a solemn referendum.” New efforts at compromise, however, be- 
gin auspiciously by an informal committee of ‘‘middle-of-the-road’”’ Repub- 
licans and Democrats. The personnel of this committee is, however, sud- 
denly changed by Senator Lodge. Even more drastic reservations are 
added, and in March the final vote repeats that of November except that 
some Democrats vote for the treaty with reservations, giving it only seven 
votes less than the necessary two-thirds majority. 

The solemn referendum comes in the fall; and Harding, with a platform 
on the fence and speeches on both sides of the fence at once, supported 
by the irreconcilables and by thirty-one Republicans who said his election 
would be the shortest way into the League, comes into the presidency by 
an overwhelming majority. The Republican party is saved and proclaims 
the League dead. Wilson dies three years later. 

In conclusion, the author discusses the motives underlying this drama. 
It is a struggle of two personalities—Lodge and Wilson. The author be- 
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lieves that Lodge was determined to put Wilson in a position where he 
would destroy his own League; thus discrediting himself and his party 
more effectively than if the Senate gave the coup de grace. Hence, he 
sought to construct reservations too strong for Wilson to accept but per- 
haps not too strong for Democratic Senators to stomach. He was disap- 
pointed when the treaty with reservations failed. He would have pre- 
ferred that it pass and that then Wilson refuse to submit the reservations 
to the other parties. Lodge did not, like Borah, Johnson, Brandegee, and 
La Follette, entertain an irreconcilable fear of the Covenant. His was a 
subtler purpose which did not hesitate to sacrifice the nation and the 
world in the interests of his party and his pride. 

Wilson is painted as a steadfast crusader, ready to spend the last ounce 
of energy to fulfil his pledge to the hecatombs of war dead. His achieve- 
ment was prodigious. He made unfortunate compromises and political 
errors, but, had his health kept up, he would probably have won. He feared, 
however, that the reservations would be unacceptable to the Allies or 
would be added to by Lodge if he gave the word to the loyal Democratic 
Senators to vote for them. Probably he should have accepted the reserva- 
tions, and possibly the Allies would have also done so—Lord Gray’s letter 
suggested as much, but, on the other hand, the long negotiations over the 
Senate reservations to the statute of the Permanent Court of Internation- 
al Justice suggest a doubt. Wilson had confidence in the people, and they 
failed him. He appreciated the inevitable slump in idealism which would 
follow the war, and he knew that the only hope of a league lay in tying it 
with the peace treaties and striking while the iron was hot. Delayed by the 
machinations of personal and partisan animosities, the turn of the tide 
brought defeat in America; but the League of Nations which he founded 
survived, and another turn in the tide sees America moving ever closer to 
it. 

Judgment of motives is difficult. The author skilfully documents his 
conclusions from the writings of the actors and groups and presents his 
incidents in a persuasive order. The reviewer recommends the book to 


students of history, of politics, and of ethics. 
Quincy WRIGHT 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


THE Society OF NATIoNS—Its Organization and Constitutional Develop- 
ment. By Felix Morley. Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1932. Pp. 678. $3.50. 

During its twelve years of existence the League of Nations has been the 
subject of numerous volumes of description, commendation, and criticism. 
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The present portly tome is the most recent addition to this literature. 
The author is not concerned with the international community in general 
(his book would have been better if he had been), but with the Geneva 
organization, which he has chosen to call by its French rather than by its 
English name. In spite of the flood of books on the League, there has 
been a genuine need for a comprehensive and authoritative analysis and 
evaluation of the Geneva experiment. This need is acutely felt both by 
specialists in international affairs and by others interested in the political 
complexion of a disordered world. Such a study would be at once a 
history of the League, a description of its evolving structure, a critical ac- 
count of its functions from the point of view of international law and 
international politics, and a philosophical exposition of its place in the 
Western state system. An adequate work of this kind would do much to 
clarify the present confusion of thought regarding Geneva and to put the 
problem of world-unity through international organization in its proper 
context. 

The size of Mr. Morley’s volume and the attractive engraving on the 
outside wrapper of the half-completed League buildings on the shores of 
Lac Leman hold out the promise that the author has at least done the 
job which has waited so long to be done. Here, surely, is an important 
book, published by one of the leading research institutes in America. Sir 
Eric Drummond’s words of praise in the Foreword confirm this pleasant 
impression. Professor H. G. Moulton in his Preface raises the reader’s 
hopes to an even higher level, for he assures him that Mr. Morley has 
not merely made a “‘complete examination of the origins, the establish- 
ment, and the functioning of the League” but has combined “the tech- 
nique of the historian with that of the political scientist” in arriving at a 
discriminating evaluation. The author spent almost three years at Geneva, 
and his book represents “‘an unusual example of co-operative research.” Fi- 
nally, the author himself in his Introduction declares that he proposes to 
explain the League as a “human institution and a comprehensible politi- 
cal experiment.” 

The reader who takes these promises seriously will be speedily disap- 
pointed, for the high pretensions are in no sense fulfilled. If this be the 
result of ‘‘co-operative research,” so much the worse for co-operative re- 
research. Mr. Morley has produced a readable volume, for he writes a 
reasonably lucid and flowing prose. He has gathered together a consider- 
able number of interesting facts (most of which are already available 
elsewhere) and a small number of suggestive observations (none of which 
is part of any well-conceived interpretative synthesis). But his book is 
assuredly not the work on the League which one is led to expect. It is not 
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good history. It is not good politics. It is not good international law. It is 
certainly not good philosophy. It is, in truth, neither flesh, fish, nor fowl, 
but only a sprightly scribbling by a scrivener ill-trained for his task. The 
author starts out to tell what the League is rather than what it does. He 
attempts in reality to perform the latter task rather than the former, and 
he fails in both. There are no maps, no charts, no graphs to present the 
League system in simple form. There is nowhere any adequate bibliog- 
raphy or documentation for the specialist. There is nowhere any clear, 
incisive thinking about the subject matter for the layman. Not only 
does the work as a whole miss fire, but in none of its parts does 
it offer any accurate, scholarly presentation of any single phase of the 
League’s agencies or activities. To the reflective observer of interna- 
tional organization, its shortcomings are as innumerable as they are dis- 
couraging. It is, in short, almost a model of what research should not be 
and of what should not be published as a result of research. 

This failure is the more regrettable in that this pretentious work repre- 
sents the first serious effort in America to present the League as a whole to 
American readers. That the book should have been published under such 
promising auspices is also discouraging from the point of view of the state 
of the social sciences in America. The fact that the Brookings Institution, 
which has in the past published so many excellent economic studies, 
should lend its name to such a publication indicates either that the depres- 
sion is affecting the social studies more severely in standards of scholar- 
ship than in finances or (what is more probable) that the Institution is 
now, as in the past, extremely weak in the field of political science as it 
touches upon international affairs. 

This unhappy state of things, however, is not entirely the fault of the 
Brookings Institution or of Mr. Morley. In a broader sense it is the result 
of the intellectual limitations which have thus far circumscribed every 
effort to describe and evaluate the League. These limitations are inherent 
in a political science which uses obsolete juristic formulas and the current 
symbols of collective irrationality to describe its phenomena instead of 
devising a systematic and logically integrated set of concepts in terms of 
which relationships of power in contemporary society can be subjected to 
accurate and adequate analysis. Without such concepts there can be little 
clear thinking about the efforts of governments to transform (or to refrain 
from transforming) the existing fabric of power-relationships between 
states from one of anarchy into one of order. It is easier to play with out- 
worn verbalizations and symbolisms than to take thought and to strive 
toward a scientific and truly philosophical analysis of the process of poli- 
tics on all its levels. Such an analysis would require a new vocabulary, a 
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new insight, a new mode of thinking about the patterns of power in the 
contemporary world. These things are the prerequisites of intelligent cri- 
ticism of political experimentation and of successful political inventive- 
ness itself. They are the sine qua non of that transvaluation of values, 
that revolution of attitudes, that invention of new patterns which alone 
can save a crumbling society from its own destruction. These qualities are 
lacking in Mr. Morley’s book. They are lacking in all the contemporary 
literature of international organization. They are lacking among the 
statesmen at Geneva. These lacunae are perhaps omens of defeat in the 
now desperate attempt to apply organized social intelligence to the salva- 


tion of a disintegrating civilization. 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Tue LiTeERARY MIND. By Max Eastman. New York: Charles Scribner’s 

Sons, 1931. Pp. ix+343. $2.50. 

Mr. Eastman addressed his observations on the literary mind to the 
general reader, the poet, the critic, and the teacher. But the book in its 
main thesis can hardly be as interesting to any other as it is to the pro- 
fessional, and particularly the professorial, reader. For in these latter 
years this manner of man has been passing through parlous times. 

There are, of course, two sorts of professorial students of literature. 
One is occupied in mastering linguistics, establishing texts, determining 
facts of authorship, facts of biography, facts of literary history. To the 
degree to which he is absorbed in these activities to the exclusion of the 
enjoyment of literature or the interpretation of it, he may be left out of 
account at the moment. The other sort is concerned with the intangibles, 
truth and beauty; and in this pursuit he has found himself either in con- 
flict with the text-establishing, fact-finding part of his own nature, or in 
the loosest of alliances with colleagues whose enthusiasms head in these 
directions. He has had an indeterminate status in the world of scholar- 
ship. 

For the last ten or fifteen years, moreover, he has been uneasily aware 
of a growing certainty about themselves among the men in the labora- 
tories. Physical scientists seemed to be top-of-the-heap among the Pos- 
sessors of Certainty; next, the natural scientists, enviably though not 
absolutely secure; below these the social scientists, openly contemned by 
the others, but full of satisfaction in their developing techniques whether 
in terms of case systems or statistical surveys. All of them were saying 
“We can know only what we can measure,” every one of them every 
day, and always audibly. 
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In the face of which the literary student, concerned with the artistry 
of literature or the meaning of it, found himself gradually losing confi- 
dence in the integrity of his impressions and the substance of his beliefs. 
He felt more and more not only like an amateur but like an indefensible 
amateur. When he read, or read at, such a pocket masterpiece as The 
A.B.C. of the Atom, so clear, so intellectually solid, so certain, he was 
lost in humility. He had no such exactitudes to deal with; the phenomena 
of literature could not be isolated from life, for they were only reflections 
of it; even the medium could not be isolated like the mediums for the 
other arts, for it was employed in daily speech. He was forced to admit to 
himself that he had no precision of concepts, no precision of observation, 
no exact terminology. He inclined to agree with E. E. Kellett that art was 
a matter of taste and that taste was an uncontrolled whirligig. He could 
find no consolation even in the well-intended efforts of I. A. Richards. 
He wanted a Rock of Ages—not a shifting sand on which meaning had 
four kinds of meaning; and the reading of any poem involved ten conflict- 
ing sets of reaction in three vague categories. Richards seemed to have 
invented an ingenious literary game rather than a system for practical 
criticism. 

Although in the meanwhile he slowly came toward a dim perception 
that the physical scientist, preoccupied with the nature of the world, was 
hardly a man to argue from in connection with himself who was preoc- 
cupied, at one remove, with how men live and should live, yet he still 
envied the other man his scientific method and some of the certitudes 
toward which it seemed to lead. He envied him these because they had 
become a modern equivalent for the Rock of Ages; and he envied him his 
function as a formulator of educated common sense, the sense that 
through applied science gave man some control of his surroundings and 
some capacity to adjust them and himself to each other. 

Then, somewhat suddenly, the physicist in his further réle as metaphy- 
sician unsettled for this student of literature the whole concept and struc- 
ture of applied reason. He exploded the atom most disastrously by mak- 
ing it the most incalculable of things. What had been the basic unit of 
matter was now anything from a miniature solar system, or a wave of 
probability, to an infinite rectangle of integers. And the edifying result of 
this far reach of the physicists was, according to Bertrand Russell, that 
they were so pained by the conclusions to which logic would have led 
them that they began abandoning logic for theology in shoals. “Every 
day some new physicist publishes a new pious volume to conceal from 
himself and others the fact that in his scientific capacity he has plunged 
the world into unreason and unreality.” 
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This sudden development proved to be immensely reassuring to the 
professorial student of literature. The discovery that the physicist could 
overreach himself—as L. T. More, one of them, charged against certain 
of the others—both by “creating a fictitious world of the imagination 
made out of aethers, electrons, and mathematical symbols,” and by en- 
couraging those who have foisted on a credulous public the “pseudo-sci- 
ences” of psychology and sociology, re-encouraged him. If he was an 
amateur, so was the scientist who had been the intellectual pharisee of the 
times. Even the scientist was bound to proceed from hypothesis. The 
doors were opened again to speculative assumptions about life. The stu- 
dent of literature could take for granted a few basic truths, could even 
mention beauty, goodness, and truth without asking sanction of the labo- 
ratorian. He was conscious of a renewal of self-respect. 

So much I once asserted to Mr. Max Eastman only to be told with a 
mellow smile that I was absolutely wrong; that I was in error in the ab- 
stract; and that in living the life of professor of literature—strange 
phrase—on any such assumption I was missing the whole point of it. 
Anyone less gentle might have said that I was false to my profession, my 
opportunities, my duties—if he would admit that such existed, to God— 
if he conceded the propriety of such a locution. And the answer, it ap- 
peared, was contained in Mr. Eastman’s book, The Literary Mind. 

For The Literary Mind is an extended essay on the relations between 
literature and science, at once the most exciting and the most enjoyable 
book on the subject to have appeared in many a year. It opens with a 
definition of “science” as the term is used throughout the volume: “The 
persistent and skilled use of the mind and the stores of human knowledge 
about any problem.”’ The invasion of science into those vast fields of 
human ignorance in which bard and priest formerly had free play is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Eastman, the pre-eminent intellectual event of our time. 
He dismisses neo-classicism and the new humanism as no more than ef- 
forts, somewhat grandiose and arrogant, to resist this invasion. In a gaily 
effective section he maintains that the modernistic literary cults of unin- 
telligibility and of “talking to one’s self” are modes of retreat before this 
same invasion. The crucial section of the book attempts a scientific def- 
inition of poetry—it “suggests the qualities of experience”—a province 
still its own after relinquishing so much to science. The final section in the 
light of this definition discusses the future of literature and criticism and 
the special problem of the teacher of literature. 

The important matters to Mr. Eastman are pre-eminently two: first, 
the poet may no longer claim prestige for utterances based on the intui- 
tive perception of truth, because these were defensible only in the days 
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when “the persistent and skilled use of the human mind” had not built 
up a knowledge which needed not to lean on mystical revelations or 
“self-evident”’ truths. He must surrender a realm which is no longer his 
to possess, and content himself with the areas which science has not yet 
invaded and will not care to invade; second, the critic and student may 
not avail themselves of the traditional privilege of reacting to poetry as 
the poet has been reacting to life, through impressions and emotions not 
subject to discipline. They in turn must be scientific in their approach to 
this art, which has already surrendered to science its highest ingredient— 
“the sense of the presence of universal truth.” 

In his chapter on “The Division of Labor’ between poetry and science, 
which might more accurately have been entitled “the dispossession of 
poetry by science,’’ Mr. Eastman reminds us that as early as the seven- 
teenth century science insisted on discarding poetic language, and on 
adopting, in the phrase of Thomas Sprat, “‘a close naked natural way of 
speaking.” Poetry, thus dismissed from the language of science, was os- 
tracised in the next century by expounders of politics and economics; and 
the progress from then on has been inexorable. But poetry was not so 
soon to forego its own bardic arrogance in taking all knowledge to be its 
province. Even with the beginning of the nineteenth century, when the 
cleavage had become ominously wide, Shelley, himself erudite in the liter- 
ature of contemporary science, maintained that poetry was “at once the 
center and circumference of knowledge; . . . . that which comprehends 
all science, . . . . that to which all science must be referred.”’ This, says 
Mr. Eastman, was not because Shelley was correct as to the province of 
poetry, but because he was himelf responsive to both poetic and scientific 
thought. His attempt to reclaim a lost kingdom was doomed to failure. 
In contrast, Poe’s surrender of all but the realm of beauty was the more 
logical step in his day. Finally the novel experienced the fate of the 
poem. No longer could a Zola contend that the purpose of realism was 
“to solve scientifically the question of how men behave when they are in 
society”; for the development of psychology represented ‘“‘the invasion by 
science of the last citadel of humane letters.” This invasion, of course, 
has been branded by L. T. More as one of the pretensions of a science that 
o’erleaps itself; but not so in the opinion of Mr. Eastman. The seven- 
teenth century, he says, saw Galileo and others dispossess poetry from the 
domain of knowledge about the external world. “In our time the Pavlovs 
and Freuds and Marxian Lenins are driving poetry out of the books 
which convey knowledge of man.’ It is no longer the business of the 
poets, as poets, to have such knowledge, much less to expound it. The 
poet as sage is done for; but the poet as artist survives. 
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Having declared which, Mr. Eastman—angel with the flaming sword— 
readmits the poet to the outer circles of paradise. ‘Literature... .asa 
thing distinct from science, may be a pure communication of experience; 
it may interpret experience in spheres as yet untouched by science; it may 
offer interpretations as intellectual things to be enjoyed and without a 
tense regard to their validity.” In these activities it is still, he concedes, 
as in the past, possible that poetry may liberate ideas and suggestions of 
infinite value to science. And finally the man of letters may serve in “the 
agreeable communication of scientific knowledge.”’ Not only this, for it 
appears on further reading that the angel has been smiling as he bran- 
dished his sword, that what he has been uttering is a kindly monition rather 
than a harsh ultimatum. Through an easy bypath he leads the creative 
artist back to the very center of the garden; invites him back for an inde- 
terminate stay. 

Even today the man of letters has as good a right to make large guesses 
about things totally unknown as the man of science. He has still a sover- 
eign freedom in the vast kingdom of our ignorance. Here he can mix poetry 
and opinion with the old beautiful and sublime caprice, here stake his claim to 
“truth which is its own testimony,” here still insist that he is not a ballad- 
monger but a seer and a sage. One has only to remember how many are the 
questions upon which scientific authorities disagree in order to realize how 
vast this realm is in which the poet can still feel welling up the old sovereign 
and preposterous conviction, in which “‘intellect”’ can still robe itself in assevera- 
tions and expatiate and plume itself and put on a great spectacle of the discovery 
of truth, without fear of being suddenly brought low by a verified and well- 
aimed fact from the door of some laboratory or from behind some pile of sta- 
tistics. The realm is vast and yet it is steadily dwindling. 


There remains for Mr. Eastman a consideration not only of the makers 
of literature but also of its critics and teachers. Considering them, he re- 
turns to his history of the cleavage between literature and science. Critics 
of the past had something of the privilege of the poets in the realms of 
ignorance; now that their former function has been taken over by the 
scientist, there is left for them only what is left for the poet and what the 
poet may supply them. Furthermore, in the criticism of poetry, their real 
field, the interpretation of the printed word, can be made only with the 
sanction and the assistance of the psychologist. The same is true of the 
teacher. But again having threatened exile, he suspends the flaming 
brand. Teachers of fhe science of literature who are also concerned with 
its enjoyment are superior to those who teach science and no joy. They 
may have to wait long for the acknowledgment of this; but in the mean- 
while, he concludes the volume, “they can .... cherish in their own 
hearts, if they have the audacity, a conviction that in a sanely revolution- 
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ary view of things they are the more weighty. That is the true ideal for 
the literary teacher, and the only way out of the humiliating position into 
which he is driven by the steady mounting up of scientific knowledge.” 

That, it seems to me, was what I was doing when Mr. Eastman told 
me that I was all wrong; and what he has done in this altogether interest- 
ing volume seems quite comparable to what Poe did for the terror-stricken 
victim in The Pit and the Pendulum. He chained him on the floor of a 
dungeon beneath a razor-edged pendulum which, slowly descending, 
threatened him with an awful death; and then he withdrew the pendulum. 
He showed him that the dungeon was slowly reducing in area, and he 
made it hotter and hotter for him there, and then at the last moment pro- 
vided an escape. In the last analysis Mr. Eastman appears to stand where 
Shelley did; he, too, is both poet and scientist, but the nature in himself 
that he cherishes is the nature of the poet. Or, one might put it also by 
asking if he is not in the position of some of these modern physicists who 
shrink from the implications of their own findings. I think he is; but I 
think that the history of his findings is richly informative and illuminat- 
ing. Space is lacking for adequate mention of his charm of style, his 
quickness of literary feeling, his breadth of erudition. And his argument 
is the more convincing because he has not pushed it to what almost never 


obtains in human history—a logical conclusion. 
Percy H. Boynton 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


STUDIES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BACKGROUND OF HuME’s Emprri- 
cism. By Mary Shaw Kuypers. Minneapolis: University of Minne- 
sota Press, 1930. 

This modest little book offers very good evidence, in its seven chapters, 
against “‘the common assumption that Hume’s earliest interest was in the 
epistemology of Locke and Berkeley” (p. 12). It sketches the background 
in science, ethics, politics, and history. In the case of science especially it 
makes a distinct contribution to our understanding of Hume. 

When we examine the development of English philosophy in the light of 
what was taking place in the scientific world, it becomes very clear that most 
of the philosophical problems, at least in the particular form which they took, 
were suggested by science and its methods [p. 45] 

The central problem for Hume was the same problem which had been in- 
volved in the major disputes concerning the meaning of Newtonian science 
since its formulation. His arguments undermined every rationalistic structure 
which had been raised upon the foundation of that science; it [sic] bore equally 
against the “materialist” and the “‘theist’’ [pp. 71-72]. 
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The picture of those ‘“‘major disputes” is presented with nice detail from 
the time of the advent of Newton’s science in the discussions of universi- 
ties and the world of letters. The names of Roger Cotes, John Keill, 
Pemberton, and Colin MacLaurin appear; the issue, too, between those 
who exalted the experimental method and those who took the concepts 
of space, time, force, gravity, etc., to be “‘superempirical entities.”” The 
true empiricists treated these things as “‘methodological concepts,” exactly 
as contemporary instrumentalism requires. And the growing strength of 
this empiricism is depicted, passing from the scientific realm to that of 
philosophy, by way of Locke and Berkeley, and eventually finding its 
culmination in Hume. 

It is not pretended, however, that it was solely from science Hume de- 
rived his empiricism. “Science and theology had prepared the way for his 
question, ‘Why a Cause is (always) necessary?’ ” (p. 63). Thus the mo- 
mentous debate between Samuel Clarke and Leibniz is recapitulated, and 
the rise of naturalism indicated, “the belief that matter had powers and 
that the supposition of supernatural activity could therefore be dispensed 
with” (p. 41). In this connection the Studies unearth some data on the re- 
lations between Hume and Maupertuis, president of the Royal Society of 
Berlin, which point to the need for further investigations along this line. 
Maupertuis is represented as being a follower of Hume; yet, there is also 
evidence of the influence being the other way, for recently a letter has 
been discovered, where Hume says: “I have long been a great admirer of 
M. Maupertuis Not to mention his talents of a profound meta- 
physician... .” (R. Metz, Revue de littérature comparée, October-Decem- 
ber, 1929, p. 644). An admiration which dated “long” before the year 
1755 may betoken an assimilation of ideas from that quarter well before 
Hume composed his writings on natural religion. 

The three latter chapters on morals, politics, and history are too 
sketchily done to be satisfactory. “(His empiricism consisted in nothing 
more than a judicious balancing of rival party claims” (p. 123). This was 
said concerning his writing of history. Surely this is not an empiricism 
worth writing about—it is not empiricism at all. There is, of course, no 
mistaking Hume’s application of “the experimental method” to morals 
and politics. But the author professes to find in Hume some of the ideas in 
our contemporary atmosphere. “There is a continual attempt (in the 
Eighteenth Century) to find authority outside the empirical situation, a 
kind of supernaturalism in politics” (p. 113). And Hume is supposed to 
blast that supernaturalism and seek an authority inside “the immediate 
social situation” (p. 116). What that means is not so clear to those who 
are not of the instrumentalist school; but if it means anything, it means 
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democracy—and was Hume really a protagonist of that part of the creed 
of the modern empiricist? This makes Hume more original than he actual- 
ly was. And the chapter dealing with “Empiricism in Morals” makes the 
same mistake, though in a different way. The whole story of the empirical 
tendencies in ethics is told without so much as a mention of Bishop Butler 
(although a citation is given from Hutcheson writing to Hume: “You 
seem here to embrace Dr. Butler’s opinion, etc ”). Everything the 
author attributes to Hume as his own achievement in the realm of ethics 
belongs properly to Butler. Have we so soon forgotten that it was on the 
doorstep, as it were, of Dr. Butler that Hume placed that “stillborn” 
child, the Treatise, hoping that it might find favor in his eyes and be 
warmed to life? In this matter Hume was confessedly following in the 
train of another, and not so original as the account in these Studies would 
have us believe. And in any case the background is very imperfectly de- 
lineated, with Bishop Butler thus absolutely ignored. 

The work contains an unavowed thesis as well as that which is stated in 
the title. It is devoted to certain doctrines of the instrumentalist school. 
This occasions, it seems, a lapse at times from an historical attitude to- 
ward the subject matter. The story of the empirical movement in the 
eighteenth century is told as if the figures in it were the self-conscious 
defenders of the empiricism which flourishes today in the twentieth cen- 
tury. It seems as if they all knew in advance the destiny of the thoughts 
which they set down on paper. From this unhistorical way to positive in- 
accuracy is but a short step. For instance, Shaftesbury is spoken of as 
“the forerunner of Leibniz with his best of all possible worlds” (p. 97, 
italics mine). But Leibniz was born in 1646, Shaftesbury in 1671; and the 
Theodicee was published in 1710, and the Moralists in 1709 and Character- 
istics in 1711. Again, ‘“‘Benevolence, Hume defines carefully in order that 
it may not be taken for that universal benevolence of the optimists, 
Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Adam Smith.” Now Hume could hardly 
need to safeguard his views against confusion with those of Adam Smith, 
for the latter only came to Edinburgh in 1748, a young man of twenty- 
five, with a reputation yet to make, whereas Hume had already pub- 
lished his views on several occasions. Smith’s Moral Sentiments were not 
published until 1759; the Enquiry Concerning the Principles of Morals ap- 
peared in 1751. 

It is not always clear what the contemporary empiricist means by the 
term “experience.” For example, it is said, in speaking of Locke’s philos- 
ophy, that “generality is never experienced, it is always an abstraction 
from the particulars of sense. Natural science, in so far as it is universal, 
becomes dialectical and is no longer a certain representation of reality” 
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(pp. 48-49). And Berkeley’s “significant contribution to philosophy was 
an analysis of the rationale of empirical method” (p. 54). Presumably this 
means the method of reference to the senses. And yet Hume is deemed 
an empiricist: “What he doubts is not the fact of a causal order but the 
logical character of the inferences based upon it” (p. 87). Is the “fact” of 
order in Nature a “particular” of which we have experience in the sense of 
the term previously used? And if we stick by this “fact” regardless of the 
former meaning, why are not universals and general realities entitled to 
recognition, and science allowed a superior possession of the real beyond 
common sense? As for Hume, surely his question was not simply about 
the logical character of the particular inferences to causes or effects but 
about the assumption of a general order of causal relationship in Nature. 
And was not his work, rather than Berkeley’s, an “analysis of the ration- 
ale of the empirical method,”’ an analysis which disclosed the lack of any 
rationale? The quotation with which the Studies end seems to ban such 
skepticism: it cites the Enquiry toward its conclusion: 

The existence, therefore, of any being can only be proved by arguments from 

its cause or its effect; and these arguments are founded entirely on experience. 
If we reason a priori, any thing may appear able to produce any thing. .... 
It is only experience, which teaches us the nature and bounds of cause and 
effect, and enables us to infer the existence of one object from that of another 
[p. 134]. 
Only experience, not reason. Surely Hume did not mean us to be satisfied 
with such a “foundation” of human knowledge? Turn back to the pages 
of his inquiry in its full tide when he presses the question, “What is the 
foundation of all conclusions from experience?” (Eng., sec. iv, part 11, p. 
28, G. & Ged.). 

To say it is experimental, is begging the question..... If there be any 
suspicion, that the course of nature may change, and that the past may be no 
rule for the future, all experience becomes useless, and can give rise to no infer- 
ence or conclusion. .... My practice, you say, refutes my doubts. But you 
mistake the purport of my question. As an agent, I am quite satisfied in the 
point; but as a philosopher, who has some share of curiosity, I will not say 
scepticism, I want to learn the foundation of this inference. No reading, no 
enquiry has yet been able to remove my difficulty, or give me satisfaction in a 
matter of such importance. Can I do better than propose the difficulty to the 
public, even though, perhaps, I have small hopes of obtaining a solution? 
[G & G, pp. 33-34]. 

The pragmatist is content with experience and nature—but Hume has a 
question about both. Perhaps it would be best, therefore, not to write 
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him down as an empiricist but let him be called by the name he chose 


himself—a philosophical skeptic. 
C. W. HENDEL 


McGILi UNIVERSITY 


STUDIES IN SocioLocy. By Morris Ginsberg. London: Methuen, 1932. 

8 vo. Pp. 211+ Index. 6s. net. 

This collection of essays by Professor Ginsberg, of the London School of 
Economics, begins with a valuable discussion of the nature of sociology 
and its relation to other forms of knowledge. The point of view is that of 
the philosopher. The simplicity of mind of the early sociologists is cor- 
rected, and the various forms of social groupings are envisaged first em- 
pirically and later explained in terms of our present psychology and meta- 
physics of “mental” reality. The conceptions of social purpose and of 
evolution are analyzed, not in the abstract but with a wealth of reference 
to the actual use of these conceptions by the most influential writers. 
Professor Ginsberg then turns to certain problems of detail such as the 
place of instinct in social theory, the inheritance of mental characteristics 
and the claims of eugenics. There is a specially valuable chapter on the 
movement from one social class to another in England, based upon a ques- 
tionnaire and an analysis of figures. The general conclusion is that very 
few move from the social class in which their parents lived: but the whole 
of the evidence assumes the traditional contrasts between social classes 
which may become less important for quite other reasons than the “flow” 
from one such class to another. In a collection of essays the point of view 
of the author is less apparent than it would be in one consecutive argu- 
ment. But Professor Ginsberg clearly expresses in his work his close ac- 
quaintance with details of fact combined with a power of generalization 
which does not lose its grasp of the facts. Perhaps the limitations of con- 
temporary sociology are no less apparent in this most admirable state- 
ment of its sphere and its results. An “external” record of observations is 
never quite adequate as an expression of a social grouping—still less of the 
social movement which makes and destroys institutions. The passion and 
devotion of men seem to be greatly aroused by forms of beauty and good- 
ness and also forms of “deity.” It is impossible, therefore, to regard as 
adequate any discussion of social forces, without regard to the fine arts and 
religion. But all the sociologists seem to be still affected by the “indus- 
trialism” of philosophy in the nineteenth century, when the fine arts were 
regarded as irrelevant decorations of an economic struggle. 


C. D. Burns 
Lonpon, ENGLAND 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF MODERN Eruics. Three public lectures delivered at 
the Rice Institute of Houston, Texas on January 11, 18, and 25, 1931, 
by Radoslav Andrea Tsanoff. The Rice Institute Pamphlet, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 4 (October, 1931). 

These lectures show a great familiarity with the different writings 
which make up the development of ethical theory. This is particularly 
true of the English ethical writers. We have in the first lecture a graphic 
portrayal of the mixed stream of moral theory from Socrates to Bacon. 
Our author gives us in bold characterizations not only digests of the 
teachings of Bruno, Charron, and Bacon but also short penetrating inter- 
pretations of the Greek mind, the transition to the Christian world-view, 
the medieval society, the Renaissance humanistic revolt against ecclesias- 
tical dominion and superstition, and the reformatory revolt of Luther 
against the enslavement of conscience to a corporate demon called the 
Church of Rome. 

Our author finds three main tendencies in Renaissance ethics: (1) the 
heroic and tragic, as exemplified by Bruno; (2) the healthy reasonable self- 
reliance of Charron; and (3) the easy-going and sardonic view of human 
nature, primarily a web of passions and desires, as portrayed by Boccac- 
cio, Lorenzo Valla, and Machiavelli. Bacon is credited with founding de- 
scriptive ethics and with setting forth the larger utilitarian ideal, the good 
of the whole over that of the individual. Yet, our author finds that Ba- 
con’s analysis of man’s passions and affections reveals no such disinterest- 
ed benevolence as his theory requires, and hence our author is led to re- 
flect that the ‘implicit cynicism” of Bacon’s ethics ‘‘may serve to explain 
his meagre view of the moral nature of man. Is it not possible that Bacon 
may have looked human nature in the eye and written precisely what he 
saw? “Disinterested loyalty” may be a passion or motive more of our 
own intellectual creation than something which actually functions in 
conduct. Philosophers whose duties may have led them away from the 
practical affairs of life tend sometimes to find in human nature all sorts of 
selfless propellers which men of practical experience and plain horse sense 
fail to find. 

The second lecture is largely expository: it touches lightly on the con- 
tributions of Machiavelli, Bodin, and Hugo Grotius and then comes to 
grips with the teachings of Hobbes as set forth in the Leviathan. Our au- 
thor finds that “Time has vindicated” Hobbes’ “keen perception of the 
essentially social character of morality, but it has repudiated his view of 
social and moral character as derivative and artificial and as it were en- 
grafted on human nature.” Professor Tsanoff does not seem to allow that 
there might be various estimates as to the validity of this “repudiation.” 
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Hobbes’ view of human nature is the pattern set before and carried 
throughout the utilitarian movement in England, and only slightly modi- 
fied by J. S. Mill, Sidgwick, and G. E. Moore; but in essence all the modi- 
fications leave Hobbes’ pattern very much intact. 

The concluding lecture is concerned with examining and answering the 
question: “What constitutes an act morally good or bad?” Here our au- 
thor analyzes the inherent difficulties lurking in hedonism, rationalism, 
and duty ethics. He attempts to embody in one theory what is true in all 
prior ethical positions. The result is a type of perfectionism which holds 
that ‘“‘virtue and moral excellence are perhaps most distinctively manifest 
in what I may venture to call self-exacting heroism.’’ We immediately re- 
call here Sidgwick’s criticism of J. S. Mill where the latter argues for a 
similar enthusiasm. If ‘‘reasonableness” is to be one character of moral 
conduct, then the heroic may appear in the cool hour a dissimilar instance. 

This third and concluding lecture is entitled ““A Search for the Moral 
Standard.” Somehow the thought was left on the mind of the reviewer 
that this was not so much a search as a verification. Our author seems 
committed to a mild form of absolutism; he affirms in categorical fashion: 

There is a higher and lower in the universe, and the moral consciousness of 
man is pre-eminently a recognition of this gradational character of reality; moral 
conviction is man’s self-identification with the upward trend in nature, and 
moral devotion the wholehearted direction of the will in the upward line of our 
conviction. 

No one, we feel, would argue with our author that man becomes conscious 
in his own experience of a higher and lower, i.e., a better or worse, the 
more satisfying and the less so, but that there is, in the nature of things, 
a valuator apart from human consciousness which allows us to affirm that 
“there is a higher and lower in the universe, as such, this, we feel, is not 


as yet fully established. 
WILHELM ANDERSON 
ANTIOCH COLLEGE 


POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY OF CONFUCIANISM: AN INTERPRETATION OF THE 
SoOcIAL AND PoxiTIcaL IpEas oF ConFuctius, His FORERUNNERS, AND 
His Earty Discretes. By Leonard Shihlien Hsii. Foreword by Ed- 
ward S. Corwin. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1932. Pp. xxii 
+258. $3.75. 

“As a man thinketh, so is he.” And the philosophy which, more than 
any other, has influenced the thinking of the Chinese people since the 
sixth century before the Christian Era must be studied by those who 
would understand the political and cultural currents in the Far East. This 
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philosophy Dr. Hsii has undertaken to explain. But the main purpose of 
this study is not so much to note its influences on the past as to suggest 
the present-day value of Confucian doctrines in a China whose social, 
economic, and political life has been upset by the penetration of a Western 
civilization. Professor Corwin, in the Foreword, points out that even the 
Western world might find here a helpful doctrine. 

Those who turn to Dr. Hsii’s study will have reason to be grateful for 
the orderly way in which he has set forth his exposition. A brief sketch of 
the life and times of Confucius is followed by an introduction which warns 
against identifying Confucian political philosophy with Chinese political 
philosophy as a whole. The former is discussed in successive chapters, and 
after a brief excursion into higher criticism the writings are noted which 
are thought to be properly credited to the philosopher and properly form 
the foundation of any accurate analysis of his works. Each chapter begins 
with a syllabus and concludes with a summary. 

That the author is in search of a guide for a modern political and social 
order is suggested by such chapter heading as: “The Principle of Benevo- 
lent Government”; “Functions of the State and Government Regula- 
tion’; “Democracy and Representation”; ‘Social Evolution”; and ‘“Po- 
litical Progress.” 

Dr. Hsii makes it quite clear that those who wish to establish a social- 
ized state resting on the expressed will of the people will find comfort in 
the writings of the Chinese sage: 

I have heard that the rulers should not be concerned that they have not 
enough possessions nad territories, but should be concerned that possessions are 
not equally distributed For with equal distribution, there will be no 
poverty; with mutual good will, there will be no want [p. 133]. 

The “Royal Regulation” records that certain things which are dangerous to 
social order, such as munitions, are prohibited in the market; commodities 
which do not come up to legal standards in measures or quality or kind are also 
excluded [p. 147]. 

The government should exist by the consent of the governed because God 
creates government solely for the benefit of the governed, and their wish is the 
wish of God. They know better than others how to take care of themselves, to 
ascertain their own needs, and to fulfil their own desires [p. 180]. 

The crusaders who would repeal the Eighteenth Amendment can find 
no better lodestar than this: 

When the sense of shame of the people is not developed, law and punish- 
ment, however strict and severe, will not satisfactorily prevent them from 
wrong-doing. What is worse, the people will try to evade the law and to escape 
from being punished. At length the people will lose the sense of shame alto- 
gether [p. 161]. 
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But it is not difficult to quote scripture. The Bible was the justification 
for the inquisition as it is for the soup kitchen of the Salvation Army. 
Nepotism from which the Chinese government has long suffered may rest 
upon the Confucius principle that “the family is the cradle of all virtues; 
and the state is only a family writ-large” (p. 140). 

This brings us to the conclusion that those with the social and political 
philosophy of Dr. Hsii will find much to support them in the writings of 
this classical scholar, which does not necessarily mean that those who 
study these classics will emerge with so enlightened a view. 

S. GALE LowRIE 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Vol. VII: Gossen-Industrial Re- 
lations Councils. New York: Macmillan Co., 1932. Pp. xxvi+722. 
Vol. VIII: Industrial Revolution-Labor Turnover. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1932. Pp. xxii+713. Each $7.50. 

“Heavy Chemicals,” in Volume VII by Theodore J. Kreps, dealing 
with sulphuric acid and soda ash, shows how expanding physical] technol- 
ogy upsets conventional arrangements. How new social] practices spread 
reflects itself in Paul Webbink, “(Government Owned Corporations’”’; 
Stacy May, “Government Ownership”; J. M. Clark, “Government Regu- 
lation of Industry’; and Herman Finer, ‘“Grants-in-Aid.”” How social 
symbols rearrange themselves appears in “Guild Socialism,” by G. D. H. 
Cole; “Idealism,” by Guido de Ruggiero; “Individualism,” by A. D. 
Lindsay; “Humanitarianism,” by Crane Brinton; and “Hedonism,” by 
M. C. Otto. Hedonism is said to appear with the break-up of customary 
modes of life, but “the atomistic social psychology congenial to hedonism 
is no longer tenable... . . The contemporary thinker is appreciative 
of the fact that since man as a desiring organism responds to a given en- 
vironment, this environment is implicated in his desires.” 

Volume VIII is fortuitously rich with topics falling between J and L 
like judicial, international, and labor. Moritz J. Bonn on finance, Jacob 
Viner on trade, and E. M. Borchard on law furnish substantial pieces of 
analysis. The high points of the volume in thought and style are “Insti- 
tution” and “‘Judicial Process,” by Walton H. Hamilton, whose scene of 
subversive operations against the mossy foundations of mustified legalism 
is Yale. Supporting articles in the law group include the “Jurisprudence”’ 
of the bibliographically acquisitive Roscoe Pound and the “Justice’’ of 
Georges Gurvitch. The labor symposium achieves distinction in the work 
of John R. Commons and J. B. S. Hardman. 
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It is not yet banal in American social analysis to dissect the ‘“‘Intellec- 
tuals’”’ as Roberto Michels has done; all workers of the throat and wrist 
should see it. 

Should other philosophers desire to cultivate the art of condensation, 
they would do well to see Ernst Cassirer on “Kant” and in the preceding 
volume Morris R. Cohen on “‘Hegel.”’ Other articles of interest by mem- 
bers of the philosopher’s trade in the two volumes are John Dewey’s 
“Human Nature,” T. V. Smith’s “Honor,” H. Richard Niebuhr’s “Higher 
Criticism,’ Ismar Elbogen’s “Judaism,” and Joseph Schact’s “Islam.” 
In “Humanism, Philosophical Aspects,” F. C. S. Schiller writes that it was 
left to “F. C. S. Schiller to introduce humanism as a technical term into 
philosophy Schiller contented himself with using humanism as a 
name for his own variety of pragmatism In his latest book... . 
Schiller seems to be substituting voluntarism for humanism as a descrip- 


tion of his doctrine.” 
Harotp D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Mora MAN AND Immoral Society. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. xxv-+284. $2.00. 

INDIVIDUALISM: AN AMERICAN Way OF LIFE. By Horace M. Kallen. 

New York: Liveright, Inc., 1933. Pp. x+241. $2.00. 

These books are both tracts for the times—large tracts for times out of 
joint. They issue from two sensitive and generous minds, precipitated into 
an obliquely biographical mood—minds not uninformed, and yet not 
informed so much by the pressures of social forces as the ideals of social 
aspiration. Professors both, and thus able ideologically to afford more 
luxuries than most. Tired of seeing tired liberals and yet uneasy—the one 
lest he himself grow cynical, the other lest he suffer ennui—these two mid- 
dle-aged men have been in a hurry to salvage for faith, if not for future 
action, what has not well survived the impact of savage facts. Niebuhr 
was not too much in a hurry, however, to provide an index for his book. 
Kallen not only left the index out but left behind his initial collaborator, 
John Dewey. Neither writes so much from the dominance of the depres- 
sion, one feels, as from the discouraging factors that led up to, and the 
more tragic consequences that issued from, the World War. Liberalism 
invalidated by industrialism, ravaged by the war, deserted by literature, 
and travestied by education—what of liberalism in the world today, what 
of it in America? 

The one—Niebuhr, the professor of theology, be it noted—eventuates 
with a rationalization of violence as not an infrequently indicated means 
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to social justice. The other—Kallen, the professor of philosophy—even- 
tuates with an apostrophe to youth to do what their elders have not been 
able to do, but with also a parting exhortation to the privileged to surrend- 
er their privileges and to the unprivileged to surrender their irresponsi- 
bility. Kallen thus relies still upon the ancient instruments of liberalism— 
education and exhortation. Niebuhr sees little hope left in many situa- 
tions through either of these means, and—hurling the epithet “hypocrisy” 
eighteen times in one chapter, and once at a no less sainted martyr to the 
New Era than Calvin Coolidge—proposes in the name of justice a more 
vigorous illiberalism of means. In discouragement at the discovery that 
power is poison and that collective action differentially calls for the 
(mis)use of power, he forgets for his own comfort that collective morality 
is usually better than that of the worst individuals, and he plays down 
what he does not forget, that public vices are not infrequently private 
benefits. 

In a brief review of the two, I can perhaps do no better than to con- 
center attention upon the problem common to the two books and highly 
relevant to the enterprise of this Journal: Can ends be subserved by 
means qualitatively adverse? With reluctance becoming a Christian, Nie- 
buhr answers affirmatively; and Kallen, with philosophic poise, answers 
negatively. Kallen, conscious of the glaring paradox involved in seeking 
a state of being through a process that violates it, arms himself with the 
pragmatic doctrine that “the end is its own means, the means its own end”’ 
and subjects the ancient maxim that the end justifies the means to the 
well-argued judgment that “there is nothing wrong with it except that it 
is false as description and self-defeating as method.” Niebuhr, though on 
ground transparently treacherous for a Protestant divine, knowing that 
he has on his side the democratic practice of seeking political meliorism 
through revolution, as well as the desperation of the modern world, 
nerves himself excellently to rationalize violence in the cause of justice. 
Between ideal alternatives, of course, violence would not be indicated. 
But it is agreed that all present alternatives are unideal. Now, one need 
make the option only hard enough to let it appear a choice not only 
between evils but with a very great evil as one alternative. This is sub- 
stantially what Niebuhr does. The status quo from which the liberal 
must start is not what he is likely to acknowledge it. Niebuhr’s general 
thesis of the essential immorality of power here gives him specific aid. 
He sees any given situation as itself the outcome of violence with the pres- 
sure which constitutes provocation to further violence continuing to main- 
tain it. To acquiesce in any status quo is essentially to acquiesce in vio- 
lence. This does not mean that there is not a choice between violences, 
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though it by no means follows that the choice will always be upon the 
side of the status quo. Kallen, though opposed to revolutionary means, 
acknowledges that communism is better than fascism. This type of ad- 
mission is what Niebuhr needs; for well-intentioned violence then becomes 
the equivalent of the law of love when the other alternative is ill-inten- 
tioned violence. Un-Christian as this position is, it is defended with can- 
dor and conviction by this man of God, and with no little persuasiveness. 

Kallen’s eventuation is much more suspicious of preaching than is 
Niebuhr’s. It is hardly too much to say, however, that Kallen has here 
achieved an excellent defense of the essential American emphasis upon the 
sacredness of individuality as the goal and end of individualism. Kallen, 
unlike most pragmatists, defends the privacy of self, though he then uses 
strangely little of this privacy, as a basis for a philosophy of inner retreat 
that might befit the strenuous outer events. Niebuhr, the religionist who, 
it is said, moves to the right theologically as he moves to the left political- 
ly, seems less sensitive to the inner life of man than this pragmatist. 
Hell-bent upon salvation, he espouses the strenuous outer life including 
the loving-kindness of coercion. While, of course, these books are not 
directed at each other, as this review might seem to imply, they conspire 
to give an excellent picture of the two-sided issue of evolution-revolution 
as the way out of the modern impasse. Neither is a book for the ages, but 


both are provocative and rewarding. Not a dull page in either. Tracts 
for the times, they are—and excellent ones. 


T. V. SmitH 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SHORTER NOTICES 


METHODs OF SociAL Stupy. By Sidney and Beatrice Webb. London: Long- 
mans, 1932. Large 8vo, pp. 263+Index. 8s. 6d. net. 

This is a very interesting analysis of their methods by two of our greatest 
investigators of social institutions. The suggestions they make for the use of 
students, although based upon the restricted field which they have made their 
own, will be found valuable by everyone who undertakes any study of social 
problems. Moral standards and the operation of “values” in social custom are 
not discussed by the authors. But the clear insight and the wide sympathies 
which they show in this book are worth more to the student of moral theory and 
practice than many vague generalizations about “the good.” The first half of 
the book is concerned, after a short general introduction, with such details as 
note-taking and the collection of written and oral evidence. The latter half dis- 
cusses the view one can obtain, as it were, at a greater distance, by watching 
institutions and applying statistics. At the end there is an admirable expression 
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of the authors’ idealism in a chapter on the relation of science to the purpose of 
life. The book is full of charmingly vivid accounts of personal experiences in 
the pursuit of the authors’ studies, as, for example, the account of a conversation 
with a member of Congress at Washington in 1898. Altogether the book will 
be found easy to read and most illuminating in its suggestions for the further 
improvement of methods in the social sciences. 


, Oy Le 


BEFORE AND AFTER SocraTEs. By F. M. Cornford. Cambridge: Cambridge 

University Press, 1932. 8vo, pp. 113-+Index. 4s. 6d. 

This small book makes an admirable introduction to the study of Greek 
philosophy. Professor Cornford’s well-known scholarship and his wide learning 
are to be felt in every phrase of this admirable study of the Greek attitude 
toward life and the world. The earlier chapters on Ionian science before Socrates 
are especially valuable; but the clear statement of the governing ideas of Plato 
and Aristotle will be still more interesting to students of moral philosophy. The 
book is based upon popular lectures delivered in Cambridge, England. The 
controversies of scholars with regard to Socrates and the development of 
Plato’s philosophy are referred to in passing; but the generally accepted views 
of such problems, as indicated by Professor Cornford, are all that a student need 
know at the beginning. The book has this great advantage over the majority 
of “introductions,” that it is not a mere summary and is an original expression 


of the outlook of a scholar. 
C.D: B. 


THE PsyCHOLOGY OF CHILDREN. By Melanie Klein. (International Library of 
Psychoanalysis, No. 22.) London: Hogarth Press, 1932. Large 8vo, pp. 
393+Index. 18s. net. 

The theory of morals has much to learn from psychoanalysis, at least so far 
as an account of the facts of mental life are the basis for any attempt to discover 
a standard for moral action. It seems clear that the early moral theorists were 
much too simple-minded in their conception of ‘‘conscience”’ and of the differ- 
ences between persons. Especially is it important to have more knowledge of 
the beginnings of conflict in the child’s mind. Therefore, Dr. Klein’s book will 
be found useful by many who are not concerned either with psychology or with 
psychotherapy. The book contains an account of cases treated by Dr. Klein, 
both boys and girls, who were found by their parents to be in some ways “‘diffi- 
cult” or abnormal. The “‘anxiety” of children in their earliest years is one of the 
chief problems discussed. A very great place is given to the child’s conscious- 
ness of the sexual relations of its parents; and it is stated by Dr. Klein that the 
children treated were dominated by violent passion with regard either to the 
mother or to the father. Even the treatment of toys by one of the patients is 
regarded as a sign of the child’s desire to do violence to one or other of its 
parents, and that not because of any accidental contact or action by the parent 
but because of some immense concentration upon the physiology of sex. It may 
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be true of certain very abnormal children that there is this absorption in the 
process of generation and birth, and no doubt the traditional view of the sexual 
impulse was mistaken in not recognizing how early in life such interests may 
arise. It is important in moral theory that we should correct this mistake. But, 
of the general theory of Dr. Klein, one feels that it is far too simple to be true. 
Not every person, not even every abnormal child, suffers from the Oedipus com- 
plex. The worthy Oedipus has been sadly overworked by the psychoanalysts. 
Indeed, one would imagine that most psychoanalysts had never come across an 
ordinary child. It is quite impossible that the relations between parents should 
be of such terrifying importance to most children. To suppose it is to overesti- 
mate the interest of the child in adults of any kind—and, indeed, one would like 
to hear the opinion the child patient might have of the explanation of his 
knocking toys together! Not more than a few interesting side lights upon child 
psychology can be derived from a continual reference to the sexual impulse as a 


source of explanation. 
C. D. B. 


RESPONSIBILITY: ITs DEVELOPMENT THROUGH PUNISHMENT AND REWARD. By 
Laurence Sears. New York: Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. ix+ 108. 
$2.50. 

In this interesting contribution toward ‘“‘an experimentally verified ethics,”’ 
the reader is introduced to twelve “problem”’ boys, tragic examples of the failure 
of traditional methods of discipline, to their blundering parents and school 
teachers, to the wise clinical psychologists who helped them toward moral 
adulthood, and to seven philosophers (Bentham, J. S. Mill, Bain, Westermarck, 
Green, Bradley, and Dewey) whose ethical theories are to be tested by applica- 
tion to the twelve concrete cases. Dewey and Bain survive the test very well, 
but Westermarck, Green, and Bradley fare badly. The conclusions are that 
effective punishment (whose function is “to make a person dissatisfied with 
some existing habit”) is never capricious, emotional, destructive of self-confi- 
dence, or productive of resentment, and must be felt as inevitable, not as 
arbitrary; that positive reconstruction must utilize the basic needs for affection 
and for achievement or encouragement; that the habit of assuming responsibili- 
ties develops when one learns that intelligent choices, based on foresight and 
the ability to learn from the past, produce greater satisfactions than unintelli- 
gent heedlessness produces; and that instead of “assessing responsibility for 
what has been done”’ we should be interested in “developing it for the sake of 
what is to be done,” until the individual becomes able to “evaluate and manipu- 


late his own environment.” 
HucuH VAN R. WILson 


CHARACTER IN HuMAN RELATIONS. By Hugh Hartshorne. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1932. Pp. 367. $2.50. 
Descriptions and criticisms of character-building programs. Many philo- 
sophical questions occur to the reader as he studies the Boy Scouts, the Four-H 
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Clubs, the Five-Point Plan, the Iowa Plan, etc. While the author’s conclusion 
that character is “‘the art of living” (p. 249) is not very exciting, some of his 
critical reflections are—this one, for example: ‘Ideals which have ethical sig- 
nificance are ideals of what situations should be..... Ideals used as absolute 
standards of conduct, to be sought by the individual for his own personal de- 
velopment, may serve to get action but their fundamental motive is individual- 
istic and self-centred rather than social and unselfish” (p. 144). 
Wayne Leys 


MENTAL DEFICIENCY Practice. By F. C. Shrubsall and A. C. Williams. Lon- 
don: University of London Press, 1932. 12s. 6d. 

Two medical men outline the diagnosis of mental deficiency in its several 
forms, and discuss the steps required to effect a satisfactory disposal of any 
given case under the British laws. Controversial topics are not included. 

Wayne Leys 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Harold A. Phelps. New York: Prentice- 

Hall, Inc., 1932. Pp. 783. 

Contemporary Social Problems is the best book of its kind that I have seen. 
The author, who is professor of sociology at the University of Pittsburgh, be- 
lieves that an understanding of social problems should precede consideration 
of panaceas and reforms. He presents an encyclopedia of statistical information, 
critically interpreted by arguments and case studies. Part I includes economic 
sources of social disorganization; Part II, physical and mental sources; and 
Part III, cultural sources. Part IV is a short summary, containing some sugges- 
tions for reforms. 

The point of view is sociological, even when economic sources are being 
analyzed. The book is intended for the classroom. Bibliographies and lists of 
questions are appended to the text. The fact that so much of the argument de- 
pends upon statistical data will necessitate a revision to include new data within 
four or five years; but in the meantime Contemporary Social Problems is an 
excellent text for introductory sociology, ethics, or orientation courses. 

Wayne Leys 


Tue RELIGIOUS SITUATION. By Paul Tillich. With a Preface by H. Richard 

Niebuhr. New York. Henry Holt & Co., 1932. Pp. xxv+182. $1.50. 

The term “situation,” of the title of this book, is used in the same general 
sense as the term “‘present”’ in the title of Professor Mead’s Carus Lectures (re- 
viewed elsewhere in this issue). ““The present is the past, the present is the 
future, and the present is eternity” (p. 4). This volume, published in Germany 
in 1926 and now translated by H. Richard Niebuhr into English, is a compre- 
hensive criticism of the several attempts of the modern spirit to transcend its 
modernity, its finitude—here identified with the spirit of capitalism—and to ap- 
propriate the eternal. As such the volume passes through philosophical idealism, 
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which “‘transcendentalizes rather than transcends the real,” in its earnest quest 
for “‘a belief-ful realism.”’ ‘““‘The concept of Kairos expresses a belief-ful realism 
in contrast to unbelieving realism and to belief-ful or Utopian Idealism” (p. 
139). This is one of the very few religious books that have genuine significance 
for the ethical and philosophical mind wholly independently of the estimate put 
upon what is ordinarily thought of as “‘religious.” For this “book is,” as the 
Preface declares, ‘‘an earnest and profound attempt to discover where we stand 
and to ascertain whether there are creative forces at work in the catastrophes 
of the time.” The discussion is in no sense confined to religious organizations 
nor yet to vague concepts like ‘‘the eternal”; but searches for the inner meaning 
of socialism and democracy, of literature and philosophy and art. Its conclusions 
will get their heartiest response, perhaps, from religious readers, but no social 
mind can fail to be quickened by its scintillating suggestions. One such sugges- 
tion will serve as a sample. Of Protestantism, Tillich writes: “The protest lost 
its ultimate meaning and became a doctrine alongside of other doctrines. The 
inner dilemma of Protestantism lies in this, that it must protest against every 
religious or cultural realization which seeks to be intrinsically valid, but that it 
needs such realization if it is to be able to make its protest in any meaningful 


way” (p. 155). 
aT. V.5S. 
INTERNATIONAL LAw IN NATIONAL Courts. By Ruth D. Masters. New York: 

Columbia University Press, 1932. Pp. 245. $3.75. 

This volume consists of a brief analysis of the enforcement of international 
law in German, Swiss, French, and Belgian courts. From a narrowly academic 
point of view, it is a competently executed monograph of considerable interest 
to lawyers and jurists. But the failure of the author to consider the political 
and social implications of her material and the great care which she takes to re- 
frain from doing any thinking or formulating any conclusions which might be 
of interest to people other than lawyers gives the work a very limited value. 
Such books demonstrate once more the futility of much American scholarship 


that poses as “research in social science.” 
FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 


THE PrtGrims OF RussIAN-Town. By Pauline Vislick Young. With an Intro- 
duction by Robert E. Park. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1932. 
Pp. xxi+296. $3.00. 

A world within a world is disclosed in this study of the Molokan colony in 
Los Angeles. The Molokans are a Russian peasant sect, which dissented from 
the Greek-Orthodox church of Russia over two hundred fifty years ago. They 
call themselves the “Community of Spiritual Christian Jumpers” in reference 
to ecstatic neuro-muscular jerks which result from intensely emotional religious 
exercises, signifying to them possession by the Holy Spirit. In Russia they were 
severely persecuted and exiled into Transcaucasia. As pacificists they were so 
harassed for refusing to bear arms in the Russo-Japanese War, that about five 
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thousand of them in 1905-7 fled to America in search of freedom for conscience. 
The struggle of this group to maintain social unity in a strange environment has 
been peculiarly intense: (1) because they are alien in nationality and language, 
(2) because they are a rural people in an urban center, and (3) because they 
seek to preserve a primitive religious culture in opposition to the modern 
secular society about them. In spite of the pilgrims’ earnest devotion to their 
communal life, the younger generation find it impossible to live apart from the 
American urban community. Vocational, educational, civic, and recreational 
demands of the city cannot be resisted; with resulting misunderstandings and 
widening separations between parents and children. 

The special value of this study arises from its rare synthesis of the personal 
and the impersonal points of view. As a Russian the author has direct access 
by language, social intercourse, and appreciative insight to the inner meanings 
of the Molokan culture and conflict. As a trained investigator the author con- 
ducts her study with patient care and objectivity along exact sociological lines. 
It becomes an important contribution to our understanding of rural and urban 


communities. 
PAUL E. JOHNSON 


BUILDERS OF Detusion. By Henshaw Ward. Indianapolis: The Bobbs- 

Merril Co., 1931. 

Again one of our palpitating litterati has girt up his loins, struggled mightily, 
and brought forth. Being passionately convinced that the tendency to theorize 
is a sort of malady that engenders no end of nonsense, Mr. Ward attempts in 
Builders of Delusion to expose “Reason” and smash some of the so-called pre- 
tentious castles that it has builded. Mr. Ward is up to date, so it is needless to 
emphasize that most of the broadsides are delivered against his contemporaries 
(as a point of fact, few of these are fortunate enough to escape a few shots from 
his blunderbuss). 

For the following comment Mr. Ward would probably damn the writer as a 
“thobber.’’ But regardless he is forced to assert that in his estimation Builders 
of Delusion is a very excellent example of the sort of thing that Mr. Ward 
really wants to condemn. He is more than willing to concede, however, that 


Mr. Ward’s book makes rather interesting reading. 
GEORGE GENTRY 
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